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WOT  TO  HI?  C! 


STANDING  ON  THE  PROMISES: 
A  HISTORY  OF  HOMINY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
1812-1987 


by 
Wayne  T.  Caldwell 


And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  to  Mount  Nebo , 

to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  is  opposite  Jericho.   And 

the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  ....   Deuteronomy  34.1 


I 


PREFACE 

Church.  What  image  comes  when  we  hear  the  word?  It  denotes, 
simply,  the  building,  and  the  community  which  builds  and  uses  the 
building.  In  the  usual  understanding,  that  is  church.  A  history  of  a 
church,  then,  is  fairly  easy  to  compile  from  the  community's  records 
and  collective  memory. 

Church.  What  does  the  word  connote?  That  is,  how  many  ways  are 
there  to  image  a  church?  The  biblical  image  is  the  Bride  of  Christ. 
Or  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Or  the  community  that  shares  its  wealth 
with  the  poor,  the  widows,  the  sick,  the  destitute.  Or  the  community 
that  preaches  the  Gospel  of  a  risen  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world. 

Church.  A  place  to  worship,  to  pray,  to  sing  praises.  A  feeling  of 
belonging.  A  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  the  Word.  A  haven  from 
troubles.  A  place  of  counsel.  An  organization  that  cares  for  children. 
A  state  of  potential  renewal  of  the  spirit.  A  channel  for  blessing.  A 
healing  presence.  A  cooperative  mission  of  God.  A  keeper  of  tradition. 
An  innovator  in  social  concerns.  A  place  to  mourn.  A  place  to 
celebrate.   The  heart  of  the  community. 

Church.  Whatever  we  think  of  as  church  will  be  different  from  what 
others  think  of  as  church.  What  is  here,  therefore,  will  please  some 
and  not  others.  Things  will  be  left  out  that  some  will  think 
important,  and  things  will  be  included  that  some  will  think  trivial. 
For  that,  I  apologize.  The  first  section,  scenes  drawn  from  the  present 
to  the  distant  past,  is  part  fiction,  part  historical  fiction,  and  part 
history.  It  attempts  to  create  vital  images  and  to  challenge  us  to  do 
some  creative  history  of  our  own.  The  following  chapters  flesh  out 
early  history,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  lost.  The  last 
chapter,  concerning  contemporary  events,  is  deliberately  less  detailed 
than  others.  I  am  acutely  aware  that  I  have  problems  with  perspective; 
I  have  been  a  part  of  many  of  these  events,  and  have  my  particular  views 
of  them.  The  next  historian  can  look  at  the  record  of  those  years  and 
judge  for  him  or  herself.  This  document  was  written  with  much  prayer 
and  love  for  the  church.  If  there  is  error  here,  either  of  omission  or 
commission,  and  I  expect  there  is,  please  let  me  know  and  it  will  be 
corrected. 

This  history  is  an  attempt  to  image  what  church  is  for  Hominy 
Baptists.  That  image  is  a  combination  of  what  was,  what  is,  what  can 
be,  and — overlooking  it  all — what  should  be.  I  pray  that  it  will  be 
worthy  of  our  heritage,  and  that  it  will  renew  a  sense  of  mission  in  us 
all. 
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A  NOTE  ON  REFERENCES  AND  SOURCES 

As  Thomas  Wolfe  once  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  a  person 
"would  turn  over  half  a  library  to  make  a  single  book"  (Look  Homeward, 
Angel ,  "To  the  Reader").  This  attempt  at  history  has  not  been  quite 
that  well-researched.  I  am  painfully  aware  that  there  are  gaps  herein 
which,  had  I  had  more  time  and  energy,  would  have  been  filled.  I  have 
used  some  written  sources  which  I  have  noted  parenthetically  in  the 
text.  References  to  the  minutes  of  the  church  have  not  been  so  noted, 
since  it  is  relatively  easy  to  find  the  dates  referred  to.  I  will  not 
name  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  about  events  and  personalities, 
because  they  know  who  they  are  and  I  might  forget  someone  if  I  tried  to 
name  them.   A  hearty  thanks  to  them  all. 

Following  is  a  list  of  written  sources  I  have  consulted.  This  list 
is  a  decent,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  bibliography  of  Baptist  history 
and  western  North  Carolina  history.  It  will  serve  as  a  starting-place 
for  those  of  you  who  wish  to  pursue  these  events  further. 

Ora  Blackmun,  Western  North  Carolina:   Its  Mountains  and  Its  People 
to  1880.   Boone:   Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1977. 

Cabins  and  Castles:   The  History  and  Architecture  of  Buncombe 
County^  North  Carolina,  ed~!  Doug  Swaim.   Asheville:   ABHRC,  1981 ." 

Robert  P.  Hamby,  Brief  Baptist  Biographies  1707-1982;   Volume  II. 
Hendersonville:   A.  Press,  Inc. ,  1982. 

John  G.  and  Martha  Hicks,  A  Century  of  Progress   1882-1982: 
A  History  of  Buncombe  Baptist  Association.   Asheville:   BBA,  1982. 

M.  A.  Hudgins,  A  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists  1727-1932. 
Raleigh:   NCBC,  1967. 

Joan  and  Wright  Langley,  Yesterday's  Asheville    Miami:   Seemann 
Publishing  Co. ,  1975. 

Hugh  Lefler  and  Albert  Newsome,  The  History  of  a  Southern  State- 
North  Carolina.   Third  Edition.   Chapel  Hill:   UNC  Press,  1973. 

John  Angus  McLeod,  From  These  Stones:   Mars  Hill  College  1856-1967. 
Revised  Edition.   Mars  Hill:   Mars  Hill  Press,  1968. 

G.  W.  Paschal,  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists k      Volume  II. 
Raleigh:   NCBC,  1955. 


Mitzi  Tessier,  Asheville:   A  Pictoral  History.   Norfolk:   Donning 
Co.,  1982.  ' 

Robert.  G.  Torbet,  A  History  of  the  Baptists,  Third  Edition.   Valley 
Forge:   Judson  Press,  1963. 

Ina  W.  and  John  J.  Van  Noppen,  Western  North  Carolina  Since  the 
Civil  War.   Boone:   Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1973 .    — 


I  am  also  indebted  to  the  church,  which  has  let  me  borrow  the 
minutes  and  prowl  around  in  its  other  records,  and  to  Dr.  Werhan,  who 
has  loaned  me  his  books.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Buncombe  Baptist 
Association  for  access  to  the  annuals  preserved  there.  And,  of  course, 
Louise  Gosnell  has  provided  much  help  from  the  Roberson  Media  Center  at 
the  church. 

I  have  edited  the  text  of  the  church  minutes  very  little;  the 
spellings  in  the  quotations  are  intentional,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  flavor  of  the  older  documents. 


SCENES 

The  adults  were  all  in  the  fellowship  hall  talking  away,  their 
plates  filled  with  fried  chicken,  green  congealed  salads,  sliced 
tomatoes,  green  beans,  ham,  and  deviled  eggs,  their  styrofoam  cups 
filled  with  instant  tea  with  artificial  lemon  juice.  In  short,  they 
were  "f ellowshipping. "  Some  four  or  five  children,  the  f ellowshipping 
being  entirely  too  dull  for  their  tastes,  crammed  two  styrofoam  cups 
each  full  of  ice  and  whatever  else  came  off  their  fingers,  and  sneaked 
out  the  back  door  of  Piercy's  classroom,  bound  for  the  sanctuary  steps 
and  an  ice  fight.  There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  fellowship  hall, 
largely  due  to  a  bit  of  peculiarly  Baptist  meditation  and  self- 
examination:  can  I  get  away  with  a  piece  of  pie  and  some  of  that  cake 
with  strawberries?  Or  just  forget  the  dessert  table  and  have  another 
round  of  chicken?  During  the  shuffle  back  to  the  counter  and  the 
examination  of  tightening  belt  loops,  someone  heard  a  child's  cry  .  . 
a  cry  more  of  rage  than  pain  from  the  glancing  blow  of  the  ice  .... 

On  a  beautiful  summer  Sunday  morning  he  and  his  class  drove  to  the 
Pisgah  Manor  Nursing  Home.  Basked  in  God's  good  sunshine,  they  passed 
the  fields  lush  with  tobacco  and  corn  and  felt  well-blessed  to  be  alive. 
When  they  got  there,  a  couple  of  others  had  already  arrived  and  were 
beginning  to  prowl  the  halls  and  wheel  some  of  the  residents  in.  He  was 
thankful,  as  usual,  to  see  Mary  Piercy  at  the  piano  in  the  TV  room, 
visiting  with  a  couple  of  ladies  and  spreading  cheer.  When  assembled, 
the  twenty-odd  folks  sang  a  few  songs — their  requests  all  familiar  ones- 
-"When  the  Roll  Is  Called  Dp  Yonder,"  "Amazing  Grace,"  "Leaning  on  the 
Everlasting  Arms" — he  knew  them  all  by  heart.  But  to  hear  their  voices, 
a  bit  rusty  from  lessened  use,  singing  in  a  semblance  of  unison,  never 
failed  to  make  those  old  hymns  live  for  him  in  a  way  that  they  seldom 
did  in  the  sanctuary.  He  taught,  making  sure  that  he  was  loud  and  clear 
enough  to  be  heard  by  at  least  most  of  them,  and  prayed  with  them,  and 
afterwards  several  took  his  hand  in  their  own  gnarled  hands,  and  told 
him  how  much  they  appreciated  his  class's  presence  that  morning.  How 
could  he  tell  them  that  their  presence  had  blessed  him  more  than  they 
would  ever  know?  He  left,  as  always,  richer  from  having  read  the  Word 
to  folks  more  experienced  than  he  at  reading  it,  fuller  from  having 
prayed  and  sung  with  them,  and  touched  by  their  strong,  secure  faith  in 
God. 

The  pastor  sat  in  his  study  with  his  morning  mail  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  fresh  from  the  pot  in  the  copier  room.  He  hoped  for  a  few 
minutes  of  uninterrupted  time  this  morning,  because  a  letter  had  caught 
his  eye,  a  letter  from  a  family  which  had  just  been  through  some  awful 
times,  and  not  the  sort  of  folks  he  would  have  expected  to   write--phone 


calls,  certainly,  but  not  a  letter.  He  sipped  his  coffee  and  opened  the 
letter: 

Dear  Fred: 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  line  to  say  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  help  you  gave  us  last  month.  When  we  got  to  the 
hospital  after  the  doctor  had  called,  we  didn't  think  you  might  be 
there.  I  mean,  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night!  As  I  remember  it, 
you  really  didn't  say  much,  but  just  your  being  there  was  so  much 
comfort  to  us.  There's  something  awful  about  all  those  flourescent 
lights  and  the  way  the  hospital  smells — I  never  have  got  used  to  it, 
even  when  I've  just  been  visiting  somebody,  but  it  is  really  heavy 
when  it  is  someone  you've  spent  so  many  years  with  and  have  loved  so 
much.   You  sure  helped  us  get  through  that  awful  night. 

I  really  don't  have  much  else  to  say,  but   thanks,  thanks  again 
from  our  hearts  for  being  there.   We  appreciate  you. 

Sometimes  he  had  the  feeling  that  no  one  out  there  ever  noticed  anything 
except  things  to  criticize,  to  carp  about.  Except  for  the  comments  on 
his  sermons  at  the  church  door,  which  all  sound  alike  after  a  while,  he 
often  felt  little  affirmation.  This  letter  ....  As  the  intercom 
beeped,  summoning  him  once  again  into  his  morning,  he  felt  better  .  . 


He  squinted  into  the  morning  sun,  trying  to  see  the  strangers 
driving  by  the  church  just  before  worship.  The  glint  of  sunlight  from 
the  windshield  prevented  much  of  a  look  into  the  two  cars  which  had  been 
circling  the  church.  In  that  mid-sixties  time  of  sit-ins,  racial 
violence,  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  relationship  with  his  black 
brethren,  he  had  thought  Hominy  immune  from  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
this  morning  he  finally  discerned  that  these  two  cars  were  full  of  black 
faces.  He  wondered  what  to  do.  Someone  else  had  noticed  them  as  well, 
and  had  told  the  pastor  they  were  outside.  Preacher  Smith  came  out  of 
the  sanctuary  door,  said,  "Come  with  me,"  and  started  down  the  steps. 
He  followed.  They  walked  up  to  the  lead  car.  Preacher  Smith  stooped 
his  large  frame  down  and  bade  them  good  morning.  "You  are  welcome 
here,"'  he  said,  calmly  and  evenly,  "if  you  have  come  to  worship  with  us. 
We  will  receive  you  in  fellowship.  But  if  you  have  come  to  cause 
trouble,  then  you  better  leave."  Something  about  the  preacher's 
attitude  struck  them  all  as  genuine.  He  followed  the  preacher  back 
toward  the  front  steps,  remembering  the  reiteration  of  the  welcome  to 
worship  if  that  was  what  they  were  really  there  for.  As  he  went  in  to 
the  service,  he  heard  the  cars  start  in  unison  and  drive  away.  He 
wondered  how  he  would  have  handled  it  by  himself. 

It  had  been  a  particularly  cold  winter  in  1942-1943.  The  weather 
was  cold;  the  atmosphere  was  cold,  what  with  the  boys  gone  to   war;   the 
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church  was  cold,  in  one  of  those  periods  that  happen  every  now  and  then 
when  a  pastor  has  gone  and  the  supply  preaching  is  irregular.  It  was  so 
cold  the  church  had  voted  to  quit  having  prayer  meeting  from  December  to 
April.  February  6,  1943,  was  a  bitingly  chilly  morning,  windy  and  grey, 
and  young  Preacher  Hens ley  had  grave  misgivings  as  he  saw  the  sanctuary 
for  the  first  time.  The  walls  were  as  cold  and  grey  as  the  weather 
outside,  and  he  made  a  mental  note  that  if  this  trial  sermon  worked,  and 
if  he  were  called  to  this  place,  then  he  would  have  these  walls  painted. 
God's  Word  would  be  better  received  in  brightness.  His  heart  sank  a  bit 
more  as  he  saw  the  sparse  crowd  gathered  for  worship.  There  had  been  39 
in  Sunday  School,  but  he  had  noticed  that  a  dozen  of  them  went  home,  and 
he  was  only  heartened  a  bit  by  the  five  who  came  just  for  worship. 
Preaching  in  such  a  cold  place,  preaching  to  32  on  such  a  Sunday 
morning,  preaching  out  here  in  the  cold  country,  was  this  what  he  had 
been  called  to  do?  Well,  on  Valentine's  Day  the  church  voted  to  call 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  Brother  Tom  Clark  made  a  motion  that  Mr. 
Holcombe,  the  janitor,  be  directed  to  fire  up  earlier  before  worship. 
The  church  was  on  its  way,  and  by  July  painting  was  being  done.  Before 
he  left  for  Louisville  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  refurbished 
sanctuary  complete  with  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass.  Light,  and 
warmth,  now  leapt  more  easily  from  the  Word. 

It  was  September  1938.  The  church  had  been  through  a  trying  period 
the  past  few  months,  Dr.  Gardner  having  been  forced  to  resign  the 
October  before,  which  had  polarized  the  congregation.  Only  in  July  had 
Rev.  Royster  come  to  fill  the  pulpit.  The  church  had  a  substantial 
number  of  children  and  youth,  and  not  enough  adults  had  been  willing  to 
teach  and  work  with  them.  But  Preacher  Royster  had  seen  that  work 
needed  doing.  He  had  asked  in  August  for  an  "enlargement  campaign"  for 
the  church  in  general,  but  he  needed  Sunday  School  leadership.  J.  0. 
Israel  was  elected  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  and  he  knew  how  to 
recruit  workers.  At  the  church  conference  in  September,  1938,  Mr. 
Israel  gave  a  little  speech,  entitled  "What  Manner  of  Child  Shall  This 
Be?"  It  was  a  fine  talk,  designed  to  pull  all  the  little  guilt-strings 
hanging  on  most  church  members;  he  asked  for  cooperation  in  teaching  the 
children,  and  noted  that  his  sheet  in  his  hands  was  not  quite  empty  of 
names,  but  almost,  and  those  names  were  the  same  ones  who  for  years  had 
carried  the  joyful  burden  of  teaching  our  children.  "Who  of  you,"  he 
asked,  "is  willing  to  do  what  God  wants  you  to  do?"  The  church  was 
silent,  and  perhaps  a  bit  squirmy.  "Who  of  you  will  cooperate  with 
these  in  doing  God's  work  with  our  Sunday  School?  I  ask  you  to  stand  if 
you  will  help."  Some  looked  at  their  hands;  some  looked  at  their 
spouses  for  support,  or  at  least  a  sign;  some  wished  they  were  somewhere 
else;  and  some  stood,  slowly  at  first,  while  Mr.  Israel  looked  the 
congregation  squarely  in  the  eye.  When  enough  had  stood  to  fill  his 
signup  sheet,  Mr.  Israel  thanked  all  those  who  had  volunteered,  and 
calmly  presented  his  list  of  nominations  for  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
leaders  to  the  church.   Needless  to  say,  it  was  approved. 
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Nane  Starnes  and  his  new  bride  were  "pounded"  by  "the  church  in  1936. 
He  had  been  pastor  since  1933,  and  was  proving  quite  popular  with  his 
congregation.  He  had  married  in  October  of  1935,  and  the  church  had 
been  building  a  parsonage  for  the  new  couple,  but  if  wasn't  quite  ready 
when  they  got  married.  He  was  receiving  feelers  from  pulpit  committees 
already,  and  he  wanted  to  move  in  before  he  might  upset  the  church  by 
never  living  there.  So,  in  January  of  1936,  they  moved  into  the 
unfinished  parsonage.  A  furnace  was  planned,  but  not  yet  in  place,  so 
two  woodstoves  provided  heat.  They  had  to  carry  water  from  the 
Bennett's  next  door.  But  the  church  pounded  them  as  liberally  as 
possible  in  those  Depression  days--potatoes  and  onions  and  hams  and 
cakes  and  pies  and  quilts  and  all  manner  of  things,  including  nine  hens. 
Since  there  was  a  basement  but  no  henhouse,  Preacher  Starnes  put  the 
clucking  ladies  in  the  basement  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  Willis 
Bennett  and  he  built  a  henhouse  out  of  an  old  tool  house.  It  was  to  be 
his  last  pounding  at  Hominy;  in  March  West  Asheville  Church  called  him, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  34  years . 

Some  summer  Sunday  mornings  are  drops  of  amber  from  God's  throne, 
drops  redolent  with  buzzing  insects,  shrieking  jaybirds,  bright 
sunshine,  heat  shimmering  from  flat  surfaces.  The  Sunday  School 
classroom  in  the  new  sanctuary  was  open-windowed  on  such  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  boys,  some  six  of  them,  were  comparing  notes  on  what  was 
in  their  pockets — a  marble  or  three,  some  string,  not  much,  but  a  few 
things  bypassed  their  parents'  attention  when  they  were  inspected  before 
church.  The  open  window  beckoned  as  surely  as  if  it  were  a  clear  call 
to  escape.  Darryl  Wright,  their  teacher,  was  late,  probably  about  some 
sort  of  adult  business.  The  boys,  two  of  whom  were  Willis  Bennett  and 
Howard  Roberson,  talked  in  hushed  tones  about  going  outside  and  skipping 
class.  The  open  window  looked  out  toward  the  cemetery;  as  they  talked, 
it  dawned  on  them  that  they  would  surely  be  caught  if  they  exited  the 
normal  way,  but  who  would  see  them  if  they  used  the  window?  After  a 
short  period  of  dares,  and  holding  back  to  see  who  would  go  first,  out 
to  the  graveyard  they  went,  boys  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
classroom,  free  to  hide  behind  tombstones  from  adult  scrutiny  and  the 
objects  chucked  by  their  friends.  That  morning  Preacher  Bennett  opened 
his  sermon  with  a  story  about  boys  laying  out  of  Sunday  School.    Caught 


He  remembered  the  oranges.  A  funny  thing,  but  sometimes  he  would 
look  at  an  orange  in  the  grocery  store ,  and  he ' d  remember  the  church 
Christmas  parties  in  the  Depression  years.  Nobody  had  much  for 
Christmas  then— presents  that  did  come  were  more  than  likely  "Useful 
Presents" — socks,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  if  things  were  really  prosperous, 
things  about  which  little  boys  tried  to  mean  it  when  they  said  "thank 
you"  but  really  didn't.  Sleds  or  scooters  would  have  been  much  more 
welcome.  But  when  they  went  to  church  at  Christmastime,  he  could 
usually  count  on  an  orange.   He  didn't  know  that  Mrs.   Bennett   saved   a 


little  back  all  year  just  so  they  would  have  them,  nor  did  he  know  how 
much  joy  her  $2.00  worth  of  fruit  created,  nor  did  he  care.  The  plain 
wonder  of  it!  In  the  dead  of  winter,  a  kid  could  have  a  juicy,  round 
orange,  its  bright  citrus  smell  and  flavor  filling  up  the  room.  He 
never  forgot  those  oranges ,  and  for  him  they  became  a  mixed-up  symbol  of 
the  goodness  of  God's  providence,  the  love  of  the  church,  and  hope  for 
easier  times. 

The  minutes  of  the  church  in  the  big  record  book  are  as  chatty  or 
laconic  as  the  particular  church  clerks  see  fit.  But  an  entry  in  1923, 
in  Church  Clerk  V.  L.  Young's  handwriting,  needs  no  commentary: 

HOM I NY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Destroyed  by  fire 

March  25,  1923 


Coke  had  worked  hard  that  summer  of  1923.  After  the  church  building 
had  been  destroyed,  Hominy  had  lost  no  time  calling  Preacher  Bennett 
back  to  lead  it  in  getting  to  work.  Coke  had  carried  bricks  and  mortar 
for  what  seemed  a  whole  year  that  summer  as  one  of  the  gang  of  volunteer 
workers,  led  by  Preacher  Bennett,  who  built  a  building  that,  they  hoped, 
would  be  fireproof  for  the  first  time.  Another  part  of  the  building  he 
had  learned  about  was  the  newfangled  lighting  system.  No  more  oil  lamps 
for  Hominy — electricity  was  changing  the  face  of  Buncombe  County,  and 
the  new  building  had  four  ceiling  lights  in  the  sanctuary.  The  first 
night  they  were  used  for  evening  worship,  only  two  of  them  were  on. 
Coke  wanted  to  turn  the  others  on,  but  he  wasn't  quite  certain  about 
the  switches,  and  when  he  hit  the  switch  he  thought  was  right,  the 
church  was  plunged  into  darkness.  He  saw  dimly  Preacher  Bennett  making 
for  him  down  the  aisle,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  go  outside  where  he'd 
be  a  bit  safer.  Rev.  Bennett  had  to  chase  him  a  bit,  but  eventually  the 
lights  came  on  and  evening  worship  was  held,  the  worshippers  thankful  to 
be  in  their  new  sanctuary.  They  were  a  bit  smug,  too,  at  the  fine 
effect  of  the  electric  ceiling  lights.  The  church  was  beginning  its 
journey  into  the  twentieth  century  in  style. 

Preacher  Bennett  was  a  popular  pastor,  and  his  two  pastorates  (1916- 
1919;  1923-1931)  are  still  regarded  by  many  to  have  been  wonderful  times 
for  Hominy  Church.  When  he  resigned  in  1919,  because  he  just  felt  he 
had  been  there  long  enough,  many  members  were  shocked,  and  saddened. 
His  was  a  hard  act  to  follow,  as  his  successors,  Rev.  J.  E.  Dupree  and 
T.  L.  Sasser,  learned.  Rev.  Dupree  was  particularly  hard  hit  by 
comparisons,  as  is  not  unusual  when  a  relative  unknown  from  Kenly,  N.C., 
tries  to  follow  a  local  preacher.  He  arrived  in  March  of  1920,  to 
pastor  Hominy,  Ridgeway,  White  Rock,  and  Liberty  churches,  at  a  salary 
of  $1200.   He  brought  with  him  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  and  an  eye  to 
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changing  the  financial  picture  of  his  churches.  In  November  the  church 
was  asked  to  put  forth  a  budget,  something  seldom  mentioned  in  those 
days,  and  Rev.  Dupree  volunteered  to  do  an  every-member  canvass  to 
pledge  the  budget.  That  was  at  the  Saturday  business  meeting,  and  on 
Sunday  his  sermon,  delivered  to  an  audience  of  skeptical  Baptists,  was 
entitled  "God's  Plan  for  Financing  the  Kingdom."  The  record  is  silent 
about  the  success  of  the  canvass,  or  whether  the  budget  was  adopted;  at 
any  rate,  Rev.  Dupree  tendered  his  resignation  in  January.  1921,  and  was 
given  three  months  to  vacate  the  parsonage.  Some  ideas  are  ahead  of 
their  time,  particularly  in  these  mountains.  Some  folks,  unfortunately, 
have  to  learn  that  the  hard  way. 

There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  gathered  at  the  church  that 
gray  Sunday  morning,  all  of  them  tingling  with  anticipation  and  hoping 
the  breeze  would  die  before  they  had  to  walk  down  the  hill  to  the  creek. 
They  had  presented  themselves  to  the  church  over  the  past  few  months  at 
the  Saturday  business  meetings  as  candidates  for  baptism,  and  Preacher 
Caldwell  had  decided  the  third  Sunday  in  the  new  year,  1907,  would  be  a 
meeting  at  the  waters.  They  were  a  motley  lot,  short  boys,  tall  young 
men,  young  ladies  with  their  hair  parted  severely  in  the  middle,  none  in 
any  sort  of  town  finery,  just  country  folks  about  to  begin  their  life's 
walk  with  Jesus.  Brother  Caldwell  gathered  them  beside  the  clapboard 
church,  its  steeple  topped  by  a  hopeful  but  thin  cross,  and  gave  them 
their  instructions.  They  would  walk  behind  him  down  to  the  creek,  where 
the  congregation  was  already  gathering,  and  they  would  walk  into  the 
waters  together.  "Don't  think  about  how  cold  it'll  be,  think  of  the 
warmth  of  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  he  had  said.  At  least  one  of  the  smaller 
boys  wondered  how  that  would  be  much  comfort  if  the  breeze  wouldn't  lay, 
but  he  was  too  shy  and  awed  by  the  coming  experience  to  say  anything. 
It  was  fairly  typical  January  weather,  but  it  had  been  dry,  and  the 
creek  was  down  a  bit.  They  waded  in,  shuddering,  and  arranged 
themselves  for  the  photographer.  It  seemed  like  an  eternity  while  he 
arranged  them,  got  his  camera  where  he  wanted  it,  got  under  the  black 
hood,  and  took  the  picture.  The  water  swirled  up  around  the  thighs  of 
the  smallest,  and  somewhere  above  the  ankletops  of  the  taller  boys.  As 
a  bit  of  sunlight  peeked  through,  and  as  the  breeze,  thankfully,  died 
down,  the  gathering  started  to  sing  "Shall  we  gather  at  the  river, "  and 
Preacher  Caldwell  one  by  one  repeated  the  ritual  of  dying  to  sin, 
resurrecting  to  life,  baptizing  them  as  members  in  the  full  fellowship 
of  the  church.  No  Pentecostal  tongues  of  fire,  no  rushing  winds,  just 
the  constant  sound  of  the  creek  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  the 
people,  just  another  country  church  baptism,  adding  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  After  blankets  were  applied,  they  walked  back  up  to  the  church, 
where  the  preacher  would  preach  for  a  long  time  about  their  good  fortune 
in  grace  and  their  obligations  as  church  members.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  days  of  their  lives,  this  predominantly  gray  January 
day,  and  they  were  well  aware  of  that. 
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In  those  days  there  would  be  dinner  on  the  ground.  Folks  would  cook 
and  prepare  for  days.  The  men  would  line  up  boards  on  sawhorses  all 
along  the  side  of  the  church,  and  each  family  would  put  their  offerings 
in  a  certain  place.  The  children  and  youth,  particularly,  would  squirm 
throughout  the  sermon,  anticipating  the  feast  that  would  come--if  the 
preacher  ever  quit  preaching.  He  would  miss  several  more  stopping- 
places  than  usual  on  such  a  Sunday.  Even  those  adults  prosperous  enough 
to  own  pocket  watches  would  cast  surreptitious  glances  at  them, 
wondering  if  they  would  be  fed  by  one-thirty.  When  the  deacon  had 
prayed,  and  the  benediction  had  been  intoned,  they  headed  outside  to 
sample  not  what  they  had  brought  so  much  as  what  others  had  labored 
over  in  love.  Fresh  yeast  breads,  corn  fritters,  cathead  biscuits, 
potatoes  cooked  every  which  way,  cured  ham,  fried  chicken,  hominy  (!), 
creamed  com,  leatherbritches ,  limas,  side  meat,  occasionally  some 
venison  or  wild  turkey  salted  away  from  last  season,  and  desserts 
galore.  If  you  were  lucky  you  could  get  some  of  Aunt  Tempy's  rhubarb 
and  strawberry  cobbler,  or  Mrs.  Gudger's  lemon  meringue  pie.  or  any 
number  of  special  cakes  and  tarts,  and  wash  them  down  with  some  cool 
buttermilk  from  the  cloth-covered  stone  crocks  nested  in  the  shade  under 
the  tables.  Afternoon  naps  for  the  adults  were  the  order  of  the  day 
when  they  got  home,  amid  sone  half-hearted  promises  never  to  eat  quite 
so  much  again.  At  least  not  until  the  next  dinner  on  the  ground.  The 
teenagers,  not  having  naps  on  their  minds,  got  a  chance  to  pair  off  with 
one  another  during  and  after  lunch,  where  some  relationships  could  be 
nurtured  under  the  far  shade  trees.  Life  was  kind  on  such  a  Sunday,  and 
things  were  fine. 

Sunday  School  was  hard  going  in  the  winter.  Mrs.  Lillie  Gudger, 
Thelma  Morgan's  mother  and  a  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  Judson  Morgan,  was  one 
of  the  ladies  who  kept  things  going  at  Hominy.  Winter  Sunday  mornings 
found  her  getting  her  children  together  at  home,  making  sure  they  were 
properly  dressed  and  ready  after  breakfast.  She  and  the  children  then 
set  out  for  church,  walking  toward  the  clapboard  building  on  the  hill, 
all  of  them  picking  up  sticks  for  kindling  to  start  the  fire  in  the 
potbellied  stove.  The  little  ones,  burdened  with  sticks  like  the 
Children  of  Israel,  would  totter  into  the  building,  laying  their  sticks 
expectantly  before  the  stove.  Having  brought  a  real  offering  for  the 
morning,  they  were  glad  to  be  out  of  the  frigid  wind.  Mrs.  Gudger  would 
get  the  fire  started,  and  put  the  least  of  the  children  on  top  of  the 
stove  briefly  to  warm  their  little  feet  as  the  stove  just  began  to  put 
out  warmth.  She  would  play  the  organ  for  their  songs  and  teach  them  the 
Sunday  School  lesson,  sometimes  as  the  only  adult  in  the  building  before 
the  worship  hour,  if  it  was  a  worship  Sunday.  Her  dedication  was  a 
model  for  her  children,  and  she  is  just  one  of  the  many,  sometimes 
anonymous  ladies  of  Hominy  Church  who  have  kept  the  church  warm  and 
functioning . 
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A  part  of  Elder  John  Amnions'  report  on  education  to  the  Western 
Baptist  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  Hominy  September  6-8, 
1866: 

Educate  your  children,  brethren,  and  especially  your  daughters.  For 
this  purpose  facilities  offer  themselves  all  around  you.  Send  your 
sons  to  Mars  Hill  College,  and  to  Taylorsville,  where  they  may 
receive  a  first-rate  Academic  education  ....  These  schools  are 
worthy  of  patronage  and  hearty  support.  Notwithstanding  the 
dilapidated  condition  in  which  Mars  Hill  College  was  left  by  the 
scourge,  its  head  is  still  above  the  waves.  Two  sessions  have  been 
taught  since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  last  of  which  was  very 
interesting,  numbering  36  students.  But  much  of  the  property  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Trustees  need  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making 
repairs;  but  what  they  cannot  do  now,  they  are  resolved  to  begin,  as 
they  can  secure  the  means;  and  we  suggest  that  if  this  Convention 
can  do  anything  to  aid  them,  to  do  it.  The  Trustees  are  fully 
resolved  to  keep  the  school. 

Elder  Ammons  had  been  called  to  Hominy  in  May  of  1866,  and  both  preached 
at  Hominy  and  became  President  of  Mars  Hill  in  1867.  He  was  35  in  1866, 
a  man  of  great  energy  who,  during  the  war,  had  served  as  a  missionary  to 
the  North  Carolina  regiments.  In  the  face  of  war  he  bivouaced  with  the 
men,  marched  with  them,  and  tended  to  their  spiritual  welfare.  His 
health  failed,  however,  and  he  had  to  come  back  to  the  mountains. 
Hominy  called;  so  did  Mars  Hill;  and  he  pastored  and  taught  school  at 
Hominy  for  a  while.  He  would  live  to  be  83;  a  photograph  made  in  his 
later  years  shows  a  thin  man  with  wire  spectacles,  intelligent  eyes, 
dark  hair  and  a  striking  10-inch  growth  of  white  beard.  Hominy  was 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  pastor  in  those  lean  years  who  was  so  keen  on 
education  and  so  involved  with  his  Association  and  Convention. 

Cornbread.  The  last  bite  of  good  cornbread  he  had  tasted  was  his 
mother's,  and  that  .was  so  far  away  and  so  long  ago  it  seemed  as  though 
that  might  have  been  part  of  someone  else's  life,  not  his.  He  had 
mustered  out  and  marched  for  weeks,  fighting  sporadically  as  the 
remnants  of  his  gray  army  were  chased  by  their  brothers  in  blue.  That 
day  they  had  made  camp  near  the  cemetery  of  a  little  Baptist  church,  and 
he  finally  had  time  to  sit  for  a  minute  and  realize  that  the  dirty  rags 
he  was  wearing  used  to  be  proud  and  gray.  There  were  no  uniforms  any 
more,  and  no  promise  of  finding  women  with  enough  spare  thread  even  to 
repair  what  he  was  wearing.  Suddenly  a  familiar  smell  wafted  toward 
him,  borne  on  a  breeze  from  the  church,  and  he  thought  of  his  mother 
again.  Cornbread.  Just  simple  corn  meal  and  water  and  milk  and  an  egg 
if  you  could  spare  it,  but  so  hard  to  come  by  in  1864.  Why  was  he 
thinking  of  cornbread  and  his  mother  in  this  strange  campground  so  close 
to  that  tall  mountain  in  the  southern  horizon?  When  he  realized  after 
getting  a  piece  of  hot  cornbread  from  someone  in  that  church  that  some 
things  were  still  good,  and  that  he  could  likely  have  another   piece   if 
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he  wanted  it,  he  paused.  Tears  came  flowing  as  he  wondered  if  his 
mother  were  still  alive,  and  wondered  if  whoever  made  this  had  sons  in 
this  hellish  war,  and  if  she  sang  praises  to  Jesus  in  this  little  church 
as  his  mother  had  so  many  times  back  home.  Jesus  was  in  that  cornbread 
sure  enough . 

Elder  Stephen  Morgan,  said  to  have  been  the  second  pastor  of  Hominy, 
was  a  bold  man,  outspoken,  who  loved  nothing  better  than  a  good 
religious  fight.  His  best  fighting  was  apparently  done  with  the 
Methodists,  who  regarded  him  with  some  bitterness  and  a  great  deal  of 
grudging  respect.  Imagine  sitting  in  church,  sermon  in  full  swing,  the 
men  on  the  left  aisle,  the  women  on  the  right,  the  faint  hiss  from  the 
chimney  in  the  background,  when  such  a  statement  as  this  thunders  from 
Elder  Morgan's  mouth: 

Brethren,  there  are  three  things  God  Almighty  never  made   and   never 
intended  should  be:   a  mule,  a  Mulatto,  and  a  Methodist. 

He  was  a  preacher  who  brooked  no  opposition  to  his  Way,  whether 
Methodist  or  Baptist.  He  roared  with  equal  fervor  at  Methodists  or 
Free-Wills,  and  could  electrify  a  crowd  of  partisan  believers  simply  by 
striding  toward  the  pulpit.  A  master  at  the  camp-meeting  style  of 
preaching,  he  could  go  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  never  falter,  just 
catching  a  second  wind  in  his  fervor  for  forcing  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
his  flock.  It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  the  fires  of  hell  in  the  little 
church  in  the  winter,  either,  with  the  fires  heating  the  log  building  on 
either  side.  His  audiences  loved  him;  those  who  didn't  agree  with  him 
were  quickly  gone  to  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 

Elder  Humphrey  Posey  was  a  man  of  middling  height,  with  fine, 
piercing  blue  eyes.  Like  most  folks  of  that  era,  he  was  self-educated, 
and  it  is  said  that  by  the  age  of  seven  he  had  read  the  New  Testament 
several  times.  Such  a  boy  made  a  teacher  before  he  was  a  preacher;  he 
had  been  teaching  at  a  school  in  Cane  Creek,  and  was  naturally 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Cane  Creek  Church  (now  Fairview  Church)  in 
1806,  which  both  ordained  him  and  called  him  as  their  first  pastor. 
Like  all  preachers  in  his  day,  he  was  a  farmer,  and  a  tireless  worker; 
an  amazing  amount  of  energy  was  expended  just  to  survive  the  mountain 
winters  with  food  and  heat,  but  his  call  led  him  also  to  teach  and 
preach.  He  preached  to  anyone  who  would  listen;  his  burning  call  was  to 
acquaint  all  within  his  reach  with  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
story  of  His  redeeming  blood.  When  he  was  at  Hominy  his  call  was 
already  leading  him  westward  to  the  Cherokee  nation;  and  he  would  become 
one  of  the  famous  pastors  in  the  early  history  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church . 
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Scenes.  This  was,  and  is,  the  church.  Scenes  from  the  past 
colliding  with  the  present  making  us  what  we  are  and  what  we  will  be. 
Hominy  Church  is  both  bigger  than  these  small  scenes  and  impossible  to 
image  without  them.  As  we  go  about  the  little  things  of  life,  we  are 
making  history  for  our  church.  Following  is  an  attempt  to  paint  a 
larger  picture  of  history,  but  remember  that  what  you  have  just  read  is 
just  as  important,  and  maybe  to  some  more  important  than  the  "historical 
record,"  which  begins  on  the  next  page.  The  body  of  Christ  at  Hominy  is 
as  diverse  and  manifold  as  we  are;  as  you  read,  ponder,  and  make  your 
own  history  of  your  church.  Record  it;  write  it;  save  it,  no  matter  how 
trivial  it  may  seem.  One  day  a  more  complete  record  than  this  can  be 
written.   Your  story  is  an  indispensible  part  of  that  record. 
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CHAPTER  1:   IN  THE  BEGINNINGS 

November  21,  1812  saw  the  birth  of  Hominy  Baptist  Church.  James 
Madison  was  President  of  the  United  States;  war  had  been  declared  on 
Britain  on  June  18,  and  Detroit  had  already  surrendered  to  the  Onion 
Jack;  Napoleon  had  invaded  Russia,  taking  Moscow  on  September  14,  but 
sounding  retreat  from  the  Russian  winter  on  October  19;  but  these  were 
foreign  matters  indeed  to  the  little  congregation  on  the  banks  of  Hominy 
Creek.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  keep  up  with  local  matters  in  those 
days. 

Buncombe  County  was  just  being  settled.  Created  in  1792  by  the 
legislature,  it  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "State  of  Buncombe."  The 
territory  included  everything  in  a  line  west  of  the  present  Henderson, 
Buncombe,  and  Madison  Counties — from  Ridgecrest  to  Murphy,  so  to  speak-- 
and  contained  about  1,000  people  (which,  in  those  days,  meant  "white" 
people).  The  first  thick  settlements  in  Buncombe  were  Bee  Tree  in  the 
east,  Swannanoa  (near  Biltmore)  in  the  center,  Reems  Creek  and  Beaverdam 
in  the  north,  and  Hominy  in  the  west.  It  would  not  be  until  1827  that 
the  Buncombe  Turnpike  would  be  finished,  passing  close  to  Hominy  Church. 
Meantime,  roads  were  primitive  at  best,  and  the  movement  was  mostly 
westward — not  much  back  and  forth. 

By  1812  there  were  enough  Baptists  in  the  territory  to  have 
constituted  Newfound  Church  (1802),  Fairview  Church  (1806),  and  Flat 
Creek  Church  (1811).  These  congregations  probably  numbered  less  than 
100  souls  altogether.  And  they  were  interconnected  in  several  ways: 
Elder  Thomas  Snelson,  one  of  the  presbytery  which  constituted  Hominy, 
was  the  first  pastor  at  Newfound;  Elder  Humphrey  Posey,  Hominy's  first 
pastor,  had  helped  organize  Fairview,  and  was  ordained  there;  and  Elder 
Stephen  Morgan  is  said  to  have  been  the  organizer  of  Flat  Creek,  and  was 
Hominy's  pastor  after  Elder  Posey  moved  westward.  Such  was  the  way 
Baptist  meeting-houses  became  churches  in  their  own  right;  Hominy 
probably  was  an  "arm"  under  the  watchcare  of  another  church  for  a  short 
time,  whether  Fairview,  from  which  its  first  pastor  came,  or  Locust  Old 
Fields  (now  Canton  First),  which  was  chartered  in  1803  by,  among  others, 
Humphrey  Posey.  These  pastors  rode  all  over  the  county  preaching  at 
various  churches,  and,  with  the  absence  of  reliable  written  records, 
only  guesses  can  be  made  about  the  "parentage"  of  these  early  churches. 

The  presbytery,  or  group  of  elders  (now  called  pastors)  which  formed 
Hominy,  was  made  up  of  four  men:  Benjamin  King,  Jeremiah  Taylor,  Moses 
Freeman,  and  Thomas  Snelson.  Elder  King,  born  when  the  Revolution  was 
only  a  year  old,  had  been  ordained  by  the  French  Broad  Church,  formed  in 
1791  in  Henderson  County.  When  the  French  Broad  Association  was  formed 
on  Halloween,  1807,  Elder  King  had  been  there,  along  with  Stephen 
Morgan,  Humphrey  Posey,  and  Thomas  Snelson.  King  participated  in 
numerous  constitutings  of  churches  in  the  area.   Elder  Taylor,  a   couple 


of  years  older  than  King,  had  pastored  Beulah  Church  in  Henderson 
County;  by  1825  he  had  migrated  through  Saluda  to  near  Spartanburg. 
Elder  Freeman,  born  in  Wilkes  County  in  1774,  had  been  ordained  in  1806 
at  Little  Ivy  Church  in  Madison  County,  and  pastored  several  churches 
around  the  mountains  before  his  death;  he  was  said  to  have  been  a  quiet 
man,  with  something  of  a  spiritual  aura  about  him--not  a  shouter  like 
his  colleague  Stephen  Morgan.  Elder  Snelson,  born  in  1759  in  Virginia, 
had  been  ordained  at  Big  Pigeon  Church  in  Cocke  County,  Tennessee  in 
1800;  he  came  up  the  mountains  from  the  Holston  Association  to  help  form 
Newfound  Church  in  1802,  and,  along  with  Elder  Perminter  Morgan, 
Stephen's  father,  had  ordained  Humphrey  Posey  in  1806.  This  restless 
man  was  organizing  a  church  in  Missouri  by  1836,  where  he  died  in  1843. 
So  Hominy  was  constitued  by  three  men  in  their  thirties  and  one  in  his 
fifties,  all  preachers  of  no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  Baptist 
churches  in  North  Carolina. 

History  has  lost  exactly  who  was  there  that  day  in  November  1812. 
Did  these  four  elders  preach  to  a  crowd  of  nine  or  fifty?  Certainly  the 
charter  members  were  there — James  and  Stacy  Webb,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  settlers  of  the  Candler  area,  William  and  Rebecca  Young,  James 
Rutherford,  Porter  and  Martha  Owenby,  James  and  Peggy  Morgan,  and  Edmond 
Sams.  The  congregation  likely  held  a  few  curious  Methodists,  Bishop 
Asbury  having  begun  visiting  the  mountains  in  1800,  and  there  being  no 
meeting-house  for  them  anywhere  close  by.  Other  curious  souls  probably 
wanted  to  see  what  these  Baptists  were  doing. 

History  has  also  lost  the  place  of  that  constitutional  meeting.  It 
may  have  been  in  the  new  log  meeting-house,  but  more  than  likely  that 
was  built  after  the  church  was  formed.  A  small,  rectangular  building 
with  chimneys  on  either  end,  it  had  two  doors,  one  on  the  right  for  the 
women  and  one  on  the  left  for  the  men.  In  these  early  years,  according 
to  surviving  rolls,  there  were  more  people  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
in  most  gatherings.  That  building  was  down  the  hill  toward  the  creek 
from  the  present  buildings. 

The  four  elders  would  have  questioned  the  congregation,  asking  them 
such  questions  as  whether  they  desired  to  be  a  church,  whether  they 
lived  close  enough  to  the  meeting  place  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
business  meetings,  whether  they  planned  to  labor  in  love  with  one 
another  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  in  this  place,  whether  they 
purposed  to  study  faithfully  the  Word,  and  many  other  such  questions. 
After  hearing  the  proper  answers  to  these  questions,  a  covenant  would 
have  been  produced,  and  read,  and  subscribed  to  by  those  present.  A 
benediction  would  have  followed,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  would  have 
been  shared  all  around,  and  the  congregation  would  henceforth  be  a 
church,  with  full  power  to  elect  officers,  hire  a  pastor,  receive 
members,  and  police  the  membership. 

Elder  Posey  is  not  recorded  as  having  been  at   that   first   meeting, 
probably  because  he  was  preaching  in  another  part  of  the  circuit.     The 
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nex"b  month  he  would  have  preached,  and  perhaps  caught  up  on  any  marrying 
or  burying  that  needed  to  be  done.  How  often  he  preached  is  anybody's 
guess.  He  was  nearly  33;  he  farmed,  as  most  pastors  did  in  those  days; 
and  he  was  even  then  directing  efforts  toward  the  great  calling  of  his 
life,  missionary  work  with  the  Cherokees.  Even  though  church  meetings 
happened  only  once  a  month,  weather  permitting,  there  were  certainly 
long  stretches  of  time  when  he  would  be  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  would 
range  as  far  afield  of  present-day  Buncombe  as  Andrews,  where  Luther 
Rice  met  up  with  him  in  1816.  By  then  Posey  was  in  charge  of  a  mission 
school.  So  how  long  and  how  often  Elder  Posey  was  at  Hominy  is  a  guess 
at  best. 

His  influence  would  have  been  great,  of  course,  as  the  first  pastor. 
His  spirit  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  gentle  and  persuasive,  and  he 
was  a  man  whose  heart  was  consumed  with  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  all 
within  his  reach.  His  love  for  the  Cherokee  people  stemmed  in  large 
part  from  their  not  being  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  English,  and,  since 
he  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher,  he  was  well-suited  to  his  work 
with  them.  Hominy  was  fortunate  that  its  first  pastor  was  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  mission  spirit  and  so  famous  in  Baptist  circles.  Posey 
later  would  make  one  with  the  founding  messengers  to  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  1845,  as  a  delegate  from  Georgia. 

Very  little  is  known  of  what  happened  at  Hominy  between  1812  and 
1842  because  the  records  were  destroyed  by  fire.  We  can,  however,  make 
an  educated  guess,  because  this  was  a  period  of  great  ferment  in  Baptist 
history.  The  early  Baptists  in  Western  North  Carolina  were  generally  of 
two  stripes — Regular  Baptists  or  Separate  Baptists.  Regulars  were  what 
we  might  call  "Hard-Shells"  today,  people  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
Way  was  the  one  they  guarded.  Fiercely  Calvinistic,  they  were  adherents 
of  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  1742,  which,  among  other  things, 
required  belief  in  Election.  That  is,  God  chooses  some  for  salvation  or 
damnation  regardless  of  their  works  or  their  spirits ,  and  that  number  is 
fixed  from  eternity  and  there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  about  it.  It  is 
from  this  Calvinism  that  early  Baptists  came  to  call  their  pastors 
"Elders,"  and  their  constituting  and  ordaining  bodies  "presbyteries." 
The  Separate  Baptists  were,  of  course,  just  as  convinced  that  the  Way 
they  guarded  was  the  right  and  only  one,  but  they  held  that  the  Bible 
and  the  individual  were  the  most  important  guides  to  faith,  not  a 
confession  or  creed.  Of  course,  this  relative  emphasis  on  freedom  of 
the  believer  had  to  be  checked  occasionally,  and  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  congregation  to  see  that  the  local  Articles  of  Faith  were 
enforced. 

The  presbytery  that  constituted  Hominy  was  made  up  of  three  men, 
King,  Taylor,  and  Freeman,  who  came  into  Buncombe  from  the  general 
direction  that  the  Separates  came — from  the  south  and  west  of  North 
Carolina,  a  range  from  the  Yadkin  to  the  Broad  River  valleys.  Snelson, 
on  the  other  hand,  came   from   the   Regulars'   general   direction,   from 
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Tennessee  through  present-day  Madison  County.   His   age   and   background 
make  him  a  good  guess  to  have  been  a  Regular  Baptist. 

Elder  Posey  was  probably  one  who  paid  little  attention  to  that  sort 
of  doctrinal  squabbling.  His  mission  spirit  was,  it  seems,  one  that 
would  have  allied  him  more  closely  to  the  Separates  than  the  Regulars. 
The  person  said  to  have  been  the  second  pastor,  Elder  Stephen  Morgan, 
was  nothing,  however,  if  not  a  Regular  Baptist. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  very  first  ordained  Baptists  in 
Buncombe  County,  the  venerable  Elder  Perminter  Morgan.  Named  for  his 
grandfather,  a  Welshman  who  emigrated,  he  was  born  in  1755  in  Virginia. 
His  progress  from  there  was  to  Guilford  County  to  Rutherford  County  and, 
finally,  to  McDowell  County,  where  he  died  in  1824.  His  work  led  him  to 
Buncombe  County  on  many  occasions;  he  pastored  churches  in  this  area, 
and  in  1807  he  purchased  a  tract  of  some  375  acres  on  Hominy  Creek. 
Although  he  never  moved  to  Hominy  Valley,  he  owned  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  his  children  shared  in  that  land  after  his  death. 

He  and  his  wife,  Gracie,  had  ten  children,  all  of  whom  survived. 
Stephen,  born  in  1776,  was  the  eldest.  His  sister,  Martha,  born  in 
1778,  married  Porter  Owenby;  they  became  charter  members  of  Hominy.  The 
third  child,  James,  born  in  1780,  was  also  a  charter  member.  One  might 
argue  that  Elder  Perminter  Morgan  was  in  a  way  the  father  of  Hominy; 
certainly  the  Morgan  family  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  investigation 
of  the  early  days  in  Hominy  Valley. 

Stephen  became  Elder  Morgan  in  1807,  and  preached  for  52  years.  How 
much  of  that  time  was  devoted  to  Hominy  is  anyone's  guess,  but  he  must 
have  preached  fairly  frequently  for  tradition  to  record  him  as  the 
second  pastor  of  the  church.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  large  man,  and 
one  given  to  directness  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere.  He  tolerated  no 
differences;  his  particular  brand  of  Regular  Baptist  doctrine  was  law 
wherever  he  preached,  and  woe  to  the  "Freewiller"  or  Methodist  who  might 
happen  upon  him.  Elder  John  Amnions,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  French 
Broad  Association,  puts  it  thusly: 

He  not  only  had  to  master  the  difficulties  which  were  unavoidable  in 
dealing  with  an  uneducated  and  crude  people,  whose  moral  standard 
was  not  very  high,  but  he  had  to  face  dif f iculities  arising  from 
another  source.  The  Methodists  had  entered  the  country  with  its 
first  settlers,  and  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Baptists,  and 
to  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  most  of  the  intelligence 
and  culture  was  with  the  Methodists.  Morgan  was  the  man  for  the 
hour  and  the  occasion.  Bold  by  nature,  and  being  well  grounded  in 
Scripture  doctrines,  he  met  his  opponents  with  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  never  did  his  colors  trail  in  the  dust.  The  Methodists 
never  liked  him,  yet  they  believed  him  to  be  a  Christian,  honest  in 
his  convictions  and  upright  in  his  motives,  yet  they  feared  him  and 
never  dared  to  meet  him  in  open  combat.  (Paschal,  p.  418) 
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He  was  equally  intolerant,  of  errant  Baptists .  As  pastor  of  Flat  Creek 
Church,  he  had  helped  organize  the  French  Broad  Association,  of  which 
Hominy  was  a  charter  member.  In  1827,  however,  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  rid  the  Association  of  the  "heresy"  of  Arminianism,  or,  in  simpler 
terms,  to  drive  out  the  "Free-Wills."   As  Elder  Amnions  tells  us: 

These  differences  drove  the  brethren  asunder,  and  the  bitterness  was 
such  that  persons  living  in  the  same  community  would  have  but  little 
intercourse  with  each  other.  (Paschal,  p.  428) 

He  was  so  successful  that  the  Association  split  in  1828.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Garrett  Deweese,  was  excluded  from  his  own  church,  and 
the  Big  Ivy  Association  was  formed  from  the  splinters.  Big  Ivy, 
comprising  churches  in  the  present  Buncombe,  Madison,  and  Yancey 
counties,  pretty  much  held  that  the  believer  and  the  New  Testament  were 
all  that  were  necessary  for  salvation,  and  practiced  foot-washing  as 
part  of  the  regular  liturgy.  By  1848  they  were  reunited  with  the  French 
Broad  Association.  By  then  Elder  Stephen  Morgan  was  72;  he  would  live 
another  11  years.   He  was  buried  at  Flat  Creek  Church. 

We  can  be  certain  that  Hominy  was  a  fairly  typical  mountain  church 
in  those  days,  no  matter  who  happened  to  be  the  pastor.  Strong  per- 
sonalities like  Elder  Morgan's  were  often  necessary  to  keep  a  small  band 
of  Baptists  together.  The  typical  church  covenants  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  emphasise  togetherness  in  doctrine  and  morality,  and 
it  is  clear  that  offenders  in  either  of  these  areas  would  be  excluded 
with  haste  when  discovered.  A  church  in  its  early  years,  like  Hominy  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  needed  this  sense  of  exclusivity;  if  you 
let  just  anyone  in,  you  might  as  well  be  a  social  club.  If  you 
tolerated  diversity  in  belief  you  might  as  well  be  a  debating  society. 
If  you  tolerated  diversity  in  morals  you  might  as  well  go  to  the  big 
city  and  play  the  Corinthian.  So  exclusion  of  members  was  common  not 
only  at  Hominy  but  also  at  all  other  Baptist  churches.  A  denomination 
that  generally  thought  of  itself  as  being  on  mission  for  Christ  in  the 
wilderness  could  not  afford  to  be  too  careful,  to  let  its  guard  down; 
Satan  lurked  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Hominy  would  also  have  been  typical  in  its  function  as  center  of  the 
community  life.  The  church  in  those  more  primitive  days  functioned 
partly  as  spiritual  center,  but  it  also  was  the  place  where  information 
was  exchanged,  where  entertainment  was,  where  romances  began  (and 
ended),  where  the  culture  was  preserved  and  refined.  Arbor  meetings 
were  more  than  just  preaching  and  singing  and  becoming  convicted  of  sin; 
they  served  to  unite  the  community  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  Tightness. 
Dinners  on  the  ground  were  great  social  events,  and  the  very  presence  of 
monthly  business  meetings  on  Saturdays  and  preaching  the  following 
Sunday,  if  nothing  else,  broke  the  tedium  of  the  farm  familiy's  routine 
the  other  days  of  the  month.  To  have  upset  all  these  important  meanings 
of  church  by  allowing,   say,   Pedobaptists   (those   Baptists   advocating 
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infant  baptism)  into  the  fold  would  have  been  not  only  a  mark  of   heresy 
but  also  just  plain  "foolishness."   What  next?   Admit  Methodists? 

So  the  tolerance  of  diversity  of  which  we  today  are  justly  proud 
simply  was  unthinkable  to  the  early  Hominy  members.  A  newly-established 
organization  in  the  relative  middle  of  the  woods  in  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds  could  have  done  it  no  other  way.  Were  they  drinking?  Church 
them!  Were  they  availing  themselves  of  the  loose  living  associated  with 
election  days  and  the  sitting  of  the  court  in  Asheville?  Exclude  them! 
Playing  cards  or  "f rollicking"?  Haul  them  before  the  business  meeting 
and  take  away  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  them!  Carrying  the 
visible  signs  of  adultery?  Get  rid  of  them!  Such  mentality  served  in 
these  early  years  of  American  Baptist  life  to  keep  churches  cohesive  and 
alive;  it  also  served  to  start  other  churches,  started  by  those  who  had 
been  excluded  (although  usually  those  excluded  for  doctrinal  rather  than 
moral  reasons  were  more  likely  to  do  that.  There  was  a  church  in  Wilkes 
County  in  those  days  which  had  in  its  covenant  that  no  member  could 
belong  to  secret  societies.  Two  members  were  accused  of  belonging  to 
one,  never  mind  that  it  was  a  temperance  society.  When  the  vote  to 
exclude  came,  it  was  70-odd  to  30-odd  to  church  the  two  offenders.  That 
done,  the  70 -odd  looked  at  the  30 -odd,  made  a  motion  to  church  them  for 
voting  in  the  minority,  and  did  so.  That  started  yet  another  Baptist 
church) . 

So  Hominy  passed  into  those  dangerous  years  in  the  South  before  the 
Civil  War.  Meanwhile  Washington  burned  in  1814,  Napoleon  died  in  1821, 
the  Erie  Canal  opened  in  1825,  the  state  of  New  York  abolished  slavery 
in  1827,  the  first  steam  locomotive  trip  was  made  in  1831  (ten  whole 
miles,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  N.Y.),  the  Alamo  fell  in  1836,  and 
Samuel  Morse  sent  the  first  message  over  a  telegraph  line,  in  1844: 
"What  hath  God  wrought?"  What  indeed?  It  would  be  another  64  years 
before  telegraph  lines  would  pass  by  Hominy  Church,  and  much  living  and 
dying,  celebrating  and  suffering,  would  be  done  by  the  families  in  the 
church  on  mission  for  Christ,  in  the  wilderness  first,  but  increasingly 
in  the  world  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  2:   MARCHING  INTO  WAR 

Buncombe  County  in  "the  nineteenth  century  was  a  relatively  isolated 
place.  Transportation  was  rudimentary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  were  no  public  roads  to  speak  of,  and  it  was  not  until  1827  that 
the  north-south  Buncombe  Turnpike  was  completed.  The  Turnpike 
paralleled  the  French  Broad  River,  having  come  up  through  Saluda  Gap 
from  South  Carolina.  It  continued  north,  its  boundary  point  on  the 
modern  map  being  at  Alexander,  named  for  the  innkeeper  on  the  road.  An 
east-west  road  had  been  created  roughly  from  the  gap  at  Ridgecrest  to 
Canton.  It  mainly  followed  the  old  Indian  trails,  but  where  the  trail 
had  taken  the  high  ground,  following  Justice  Ridge,  the  Turnpike 
followed  closer  to  Hominy  Church  on  the  old  19-23  route,  passing  close 
to  the  old  Smathers  Inn,  or  Turnpike  Hotel,  behind  the  Jack  Roberts' 
property.  For  years  these  were  the  only  main  roads  in  Buncombe  County; 
and  not  until  the  1880 's  would  trains  serve  Asheville.  With  such 
primitive  conditions,  it  was  only  with  effort  that  people  got  from  one 
place  to  another. 

By  all  accounts  one  thing  people  thought  worth  the  effort  was 
attending  camp  meetings.  Bishop  Asbury  was  preaching  in  the  area  from 
1800  until  just  before  his  death  in  1816,  and  he  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  camp  meeting  movement  seemed  to  follow  him  into  the  mountains . 
Wherever  he  went,  a  camp,  or,  as  Baptists  preferred  to  call  them,  a 
"stand,"  would  be  created,  with  pole  enclosures  called  "arbors"  roofed 
with  tree  branches.  The  particular  denominational  stripe  of  the 
evangelists  didn't  make  that  much  difference  to  the  citizens  of 
Buncombe;  it  mattered  more  that  families  could  pile  into  wagons  and 
travel  for  a  few  days  to  these  meetings,  to  have  fellowship,  listen  to 
preaching,  pray  and  sing,  and  get  away  from  the  farm  routine  for  a 
while.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  huge,  and  settlements  were  created 
around  them.  Edneyville,  for  example,  is  named  for  the  stand  near 
Samuel  Edney's  farm,  where  Asbury  preached  frequently. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  Baptists  held  general  meetings  of  their 
churches,  and  people  from  all  over  would  attend  these.  Hominy's  records 
speak  of  some  of  these  meetings,  which  sometimes  would  last  for  two 
weeks,  and  would  result  in  annual  membership  surges  for  the  church. 
Those  who  responded  in  conviction  would  be  baptized  together  later, 
after  they  had  been  accepted  into  membership  by  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
church.  When  enough  people  around  one  of  these  stands  felt  they  could 
form  a  church  on  their  own,  they  would  petition  Hominy  to  do  so,  and 
another  church  would  be  born.  Hominy  might  have  been  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a  physical  sense,  but  the  religious  trends  in 
American  life  were  mirrored  accurately  in  Hominy  Valley. 


There  is  finally  some  written  record   of   the   church   beginning   in 

1842.   The  roll  from  those  years  contains  the  names  of  about  40  men   and 

60  women,  including  three  black  women.   The   predominant   names  in   the 

rolls  are  Morgan  and  Young  and  Green  and  Davis  and   Clark   and  0' Kelly, 

with  an  occasional  Warren  or  Cagle  or  Hice  or  Starnes  thrown  in  (Thomas 

A.  Starnes,  Rev.  Nane  Starnes'  grandfather,  is  on  the  list).  Expected 
names  in  a  Hominy  Valley  church,  all  of  them. 

They  governed  themselves  by  strict  rules  of  decorum.  There  were 
twelve  rules  for  the  church,  some  parliamentary,  some  not.  There  was  an 
injunction  against  interrupting  a  member  when  he/she  was  speaking,  and  a 
caution  not  to  make  "any  remarks  on  the  slips  or  blunders  made  by  the 
person  who  spoke  before  him."  Address  was  formal,  Baptist  style: 
Brother  and  Sister  were  titles  of  respect.  The  members  had  to  attend 
meetings.  If  one  missed  a  meeting,  the  church  "took  notice."  Male 
absentees  had  to  explain  their  absence  to  the  church  at  the  next 
meeting;  females  just  "labored  under  notice"  of  the  church.  Members  of 
sister  churches  were  to  be  invited  to  the  business  sessions,  even  when 
there  was  no  elder  to  fill  the  pulpit.  In  those  cases,  someone  from  the 
congregation  led  "some  religious  exercise."  The  blunt  language  of  the 
twelfth  article  expressly  forbids  the  use  of  alcohol: 

the  word  of  truth  plainly  declares  that  no  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Therefore  resolved  we  as  a  church  will  not 
fellowship  any  member  who  will  make  and  vende  or  use  ardent  spirits 
as  a  beverage  article  or  be  guilty  of  public  dram  drinking  in  any 
pub lie  crowd . 

So,  strictly  and  soberly,  Hominy  conducted  its  business.   At   times  the 

Rules  of  Decorum  were  apparently  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 

observance,  for  they  were  amended  and  re-issued  in  1859.   They  all  seem 
quite  typical  for  that  time  and  place. 

A  major  event  in  the  history  of  Protestantism  was  about  to  take 
place — the  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1845.  Such 
an  event  did  not,  of  course,  spring  forth  all  of  a  sudden.  Baptists 
have  been  champions  of  local  church  autonomy  from  the  beginning,  but 
they  have  also  always  shared  another  characteristic--associationalism. 
From  the  early  Baptist  habit  of  forming  associations  to  help  churches  in 
contiguous  areas  better  serve  their  membership  and  to  further  church 
expansion  into  the  territories,  logically  came  the  idea  that  by  banding 
together  in  a  larger  organization,  cooperative  missions  efforts  could  be 
better  accomplished. 

The  first  associations  were  quite  large,  even  as  Buncombe  County  was 
quite  large  in  the  beginning.  The  first  in  this  area,  the  Broad  River 
Association,  was  formed  in  1800,  and  included  territory  from  Gaffney  to 
Buncombe.  As  churches  multiplied,  smaller  groups  were  dismissed  from 
the  Broad  River  to  form  their  own  associations,  and  in  1807  six 
churches,  French  Broad  (Henderson),  Cane  Creek  (Buncombe),   Caney   River 
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(Yancey),  Little  Ivy  (Madison),  Locust  Old  Fields  (Haywood),  and 
Newfound  (Buncombe),  met  to  form  the  French  Broad  Association.  The 
latter  three  churches  had  been  members  of  the  Holston  (Tennessee) 
Association,  the  former  three  of  the  Broad  River  Association.  This  new 
Association  was  named  French  Broad  because  of  the  custom  of  naming 
them  after  the  host  church  of  the  organizational  meeting.  This 
Association  Hominy  joined,  although  when  is  not  known.  Elder  Posey,  of 
course,   was  one  of  its  founding  pastors. 

In  1838  nine  churches  were  dismissed  from  the  French  Broad 
Association  to  form  the  Salem  Association,  which  mainly  included 
churches  in  Asheville,  South  Buncombe,  Henderson,  and  Transylvania 
Counties.  Asheville  First,  then  a  tiny  congregation  called  New 
Prospect,  made  one  of  the  members  of  Salem.  The  Salem  Association  was  a 
mixture  of  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists,  but  Elder  Thomas  Stradley,  the 
New  Prospect  pastor,  like  Stephen  Morgan,  was  a  diehard  Regulai*. 
Trouble  was  bound  to  come,  and,  when  the  Big  Ivy  split  from  the  French 
Broad  in  1828,  the  Salem  had  trouble  deciding  which  of  the  two 
Associations  it  would  correspond  with.  It  wavered  between  the  French 
Broad  and  the  Big  Ivy  for  years,  until  in  1844  it  had  the  question 
before  it  of  corresponding  with  the  Big  Ivy.  Parliamentary  matters 
delayed  the  decision;  the  question  was  still  open  in  1848,  the  year  Big 
Ivy  and  French  Broad  merged  again.  Before  that  could  happen,  however, 
the  Salem  split  over  a  "breach  of  decorum"  (a  Regular  pastor  and  a 
Separate  pastor  laid  down  arms  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  jointly, 
which  caused  churches  to  fly  every  which  way),  and  the  Onion  Association 
was  formed  at  Boiling  Springs  campground  on  Halloween,  1848.  By  1857 
Salem  and  Dnion  were  reunited. 

In  1843  Hominy  agreed  to  petition  the  French  Broad  Association  for  a 
letter  of  dismissal  to  join  the  Salem  Association.  Hodge  Raburn  and 
Dolphus  Jones  were  the  messengers  sent  with  the  letter.  It  is  not  known 
what  happened  to  that  petition,  at  least  from  the  Hominy  minutes.  The 
garbled  entry  of  August  1843  indicates  that  the  French  Broad  probably 
denied  dismission,  but  by  1844  Hominy  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Association,  where  it  stayed  until  1882,  when  the  Buncombe  Association 
was  created.  Hominy  did  send  delegates,  Enoch  and  James  Morgan,  to 
Boiling  Springs,  but  that  was  in  1846  to  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Convention. 

Whether  Hominy  wanted  to  join  the  Salem  Association  for  theological 
reasons  or  geographical  reasons  is  not  known.  Hominy's  pastors  in  the 
first  part  of  the  century  were  Regulars;  and  the  Articles  of  Faith  from 
1859  still  contain  an  article,  albeit  watered-down,  requiring  assent  to 
the  doctrine  of  Election.  In  1852  there  was  a  case  of  a  Sister  Jane 
Brooks  who  had  "left  the  [R]egular  Baptist  and  joined  the  free  wills." 
She  came  and  made  confession  to  Elder  Haynes ,  the  pastor,  and  was 
reunited  in  fellowship  "by  reconciliation."  It  would,  therefore,  make 
more  sense  to  think  that  Hominy  wanted  to  join  the  Salem  Association 
for  logistical  reasons;  perhaps  the  meeting  places  were  easier  to  travel 
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to,  and  as  long  as  Regulars  dominated  that  Association,  the  theology 
would  not  be  foreign  to  Hominy  delegates.  Hominy  remained  a  mainline 
Regular  church  until  the  War,  which  made  Baptists  concentrate  on  other 
things — some  would  say,  more  important  things. 

Whatever  the  theological  basis  for  associating,  overriding  all  that 
was  missions.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  organized  in  1845  to 
promote  foreign  and  domestic  mission  work.  That  story  is  well  known, 
and  the  names  of  Luther  Rice,  Humphrey  Posey,  and  the  other  storied 
Baptists  should  be  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Assisting  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  were,  of  course,  the  various  state  conventions—and 
North  Carolina  also  organized  itself  in  1845.  Manteo  to  Murphy  is  a 
long  way  in  the  automobile  age,  much  less  in  those  days  of  isolation  in 
the  mountains,  so  the  Western  North  Carolina  Convention  was  formed,  as  a 
sort  of  co-existent  convention  with  the  state  convention.  It  was  there 
that  Hominy  sent  annual  delegates  in  the  years  before  trains  penetrated 
the  mountains.  The  Western  Convention  was  dissolved  in  1898  after  53 
years  of  existence.  The  coming  of  the  train  changed  a  Baptist  way  of 
life. 

The  first  note  of  missions  in  the   Hominy   record   occurs   in   1853: 
someone  mentioned  taking  a  collection  for  "missionary  purposes,"  so  a 
collection  was  taken,  and  the  church  received  "$10  for  forren  missions." 
That  would  have  been  a  respectable  amount  in  those  days,  and  speaks  well 
of  the  cooperative  spirit  at  Hominy. 

In  the  1840 's  some  generational  changes  can  be  found  in  Hominy 
Church.  The  charter  members  were  aging  and  dying;  an  entry  on  March  4, 
1844,  notes  that  "the  worthy  old  sister  Stacy  Webb  departed  this  life  to 
all  appearances  in  the  full  tryumphs  of  faith. "  Peggy  Morgan  died  in 
1845;  James,  her  husband,  had  been  church  clerk  for  years,  but  in  1846 
his  son,  Perminter  D.  Morgan,  was  appointed  clerk  in  his  place.  This 
second  generation  of  Hominy  Baptists  was  a  bit  removed  from  the  sense  of 
absolute  frontier  that  Buncombe  County  presented  in  1812.  Schools,  for 
example,  had  been  opened  in  1840,  and  by  1850  there  were  57  public 
schools  in  the  county.  By  1850  there  were  two  newspapers,  The  Highland 
Messenger,  a  Whig  journal,  and  The  Asheville  News^  a  Democratic  paper. 
Slavery  was  making  its  impact;  some  12%  of  the  county's  population  was 
black  in  1850.  The  Hominy  Church  rolls  include  three  black  women  in  the 
1840 's,  one  of  whom  was  owned  by  the  O'Kelleys  and  one  by  the  Gudgers , 
neighbors  of  the  church  but  not  members.  Certainly  no  one  in  Hominy 
Valley  had  as  many  slaves  as  the  Patton  family,  for  example,  but  it  was 
still  a  fact  of  country  life.  The  world  was  changing  in  ways  that 
likely  no  one  could  have  predicted  a  generation  before. 

The  earliest  deacons  at  Hominy  are  not  known  for  certain;  likely 
James  Morgan  and  Hodge  Raburn  were  two  of  them.  The  first  mention  of  a 
deacon  ordination  is  in  1846,  when  the  church  agreed  to  call  a 
presbytery  to  ordain  Perminter  D.  Morgan  and  Wesley  Green,  his  double 
first  cousin,  as  deacons.   It  was  to  have  been  a  three-day  meeting,   the 
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business  session  on  Friday  and  preaching  and  examination  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Friday,  June  19,  1846  the  church  met  at  William  Warren's  place; 
Saturday  they  were  back  at  the  church  grounds,  where  Enoch  Morgan,  also 
P.  D.  Morgan's  double  first  cousin,  was  received  into  the  fellowship; 
there  is  no  record  of  Sunday's  events.  The  next  Saturday  Morgan  was 
baptized.  The  presbytery  did  not  meet  until  July  13  [this  was  a 
Monday-perhaps  a  mistake  in  the  clerk's  record],  when  Morgan  and  Green 
were  set  apart  by  Elders  William  Haynes  and  Robert  Patterson. 

Elder  Haynes  was  likely  one  of  the  pastors  who  served  Hominy 
sporadically  in  the  1840 's.  He  was  ordained  at  Locust  Old  Fields  in 
Canton,  had  helped  ordain  C.  B.  Mingus,  and  was  called  to  Hominy  in  1849 
as  regular  supply.  Elder  Patterson,  along  with  Haynes,  Stephen  Morgan, 
and  James  Blythe,  had  been  the  four  preachers  who  preached  to  the 
organizational  meeting  of  the  Salem  Association  in  1838. 

These  early  deacons  would  have  been  more  "powerful,"  in  a  sense, 
than  today's  deacons.  They  functioned  as  trustees  of  the  property,  they 
were  constantly  being  appointed  to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  they  were  normally  delegates  to  the  Associational 
and  Convention  meetings,  and  they  would  have  led  the  congregation  during 
those  frequent  meeting  days  when  the  pastor  was  absent.  A  note,  for 
example,  in  January  of  1847  states:  "the  church  met  no  speaker  but 
singing  and  prayer  ..."  The  deacons  would  have  provided  what  worship 
there  was  at  that  meeting.  They  were  important  in  keeping  the 
congregation  together  in  lean  times.  The  growing  church  was  large 
enough  in  the  1840 's  not  to  have  to  worry  about  falling  apart  because  it 
lacked  a  pastor. 

In  fact,  the  church  had  outgrown  its  original  log  meeting  house.  In 
January  of  1850  William  Humphries  and  P.  D.  Morgan  were  made  a  committee 
to  "advise  some  plan  to  prepare  our  meeting  house  .  .  .  . "  Work 
apparently  proceeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  for  in  June  of  1854 
"the  church  agree [d]  that  the  House  Committee  make  sale  of  the  old 
meeting  House  in  the  best  manner  they  can  and  apply  the  funds  arising 
[?]  therefrom  to  the  finishing  of  the  new  meeting  house."  Exactly  when 
this  building  was  finished  is  not  known,  nor  its  exact  location. 

The  1850 's  were  an  exciting  period  in  the  life  of  Hominy  Church. 
Elder  C.  B.  Mingus  was  pastor  during  the  better  part  of  those  years, 
and,  along  with  the  deacons,  provided  not  only  continuity  of  tradition 
but  theological  and  moral  stimulation  as  well.  He  was  28  when  he  was 
called  to  Hominy  in  1852,  and  was  a  member  at  Locust  Old  Fields  in 
Canton.  For  years  he  served  not  only  Hominy  but  also  most  of  the 
churches  in  Haywood  County.  He  had  been  converted  late,  at  the  age  of 
23.  Ordained  at  24,  he  was  said  to  be  zealous  to  convert  but  also 
watchful  of  those  who  were  converted,  lest  they  backslide.  His  was  a 
pastorate  in  which  little  deviation  was  tolerated. 
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Deviation,  however,  not  only  in  theology  but  also  in  ethics  and 
morals  was  present.  Mingus  must  have  taken  a  look  at  how  the  members 
were  living,  and  with  a  zeal  akin  to  Paul's  in  Corinth,  exhorted  them  to 
change.  In  1853  missions  offerings  began  to  be  mentioned;  it  was  also 
in  1853  that  this  short  note  appeared  in  the  minutes:  "Being  mentioned 
.  .  .  that  we  strick  out  the  12th  rule  on  our  church  book  or  keep  it  in 
operation. "  That  was  the  rule  against  drinking,  selling,  or  making 
ardent  spirits.  During  the  next  few  years,  a  resolution  about 
intoxicating  drinks  was  prepared  by  P.  D.  Morgan  and  Elder  Mingus  and 
adopted  by  the  membership.  Alexander  Jimmerson  [Jamison?]  was  excluded 
for  "being  drunk  wagering  speaking  hard  of  the  church,"  and  Uriah  Warren 
was  charged  with  "stilling"  in  the  same  meeting.  William  Humphries,  who 
just  a  few  years  before  was  on  the  building  committee,  was  booted  out 
for  intoxication--an  interesting  note,  because  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  been  ref ellowshipped  after  being  churched  for  slandering  the 
church  in  1853.  Benjamin  0' Kelly  was  thrown  out  for  intoxication,  and  a 
few  years  later  Sister  O'Kelly  was  churched  for  "stilling."  Apparently 
the  church  began  to  take  its  twelfth  article  seriously,  to  the  exclusion 
of  several  prominent  members . 

Alcohol  was  not  the  only  problem  Baptists  faced  in  those  days. 
Various  people  were  churched  for  "the  transgression  of  adultry, "  "living 
in  sin,"  "fornication,"  and  the  like;  all  these  people,  interestingly, 
were  female.  One  lady  was  accused  of  "f rollicking  and  dancing,"  but, 
upon  examination  by  Enoch  and  Elijah  Morgan,  was  acquitted  at  the  next 
church  meeting.  Another  lady  was  excluded  for  misrepresenting  Hominy  to 
Newfound  Church;  apparently  she  had  gone  to  Newfound  and  told  them  that 
she  had  applied  for  a  "friendly  letter  of  dismission"  from  Hominy,  which 
had  refused  to  grant  her  a  letter.  The  church  decided  she  had  done  no 
such  thing,  and  churched  her,  especially  since  Hominy  was  not  in 
correspondence  with  Newfound  at  that  time,  Newfound  having  stayed  in  the 
French  Broad  Association. 

These  were  also  times  when  energies  were  directed  to  matters  other 
than  policing  the  morals  of  the  congregation.  The  1850 's  were  a  period 
in  American  Protestant  history  of  great  enthusiasm  and  expansion.  Two 
Great  Awakenings  had  planted  the  seeds  of  religious  revival  in  some 
pretty  unlikely  places,  and  Baptists  in  particular  were  struggling  to 
define  their  place  in  the  theological  currents  of  the  time.  Those 
currents  are  reflected  in  Hominy's  record.  When  the  Big  Ivy  Association 
was  created  in  1828,  for  example,  their  Articles  of  Faith  included  the 
following'- 

We  believe  washing  one  another's  feet  is  a  command  of  Christ  left 
with  His  disciples,  and  ought  to  be  practiced  by  His  followers. 
(Paschal,  p.  432) 

Generally   the   earliest   Baptists   in   North   Carolina   followed    this 
ordinance,  but  the  Regular  Baptists  shunned  it  as  being  a   practice   too 
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much  like  the  "free  wills."  In  the  1850' s  this  was  at  issue  at  Hominy. 
An  entry  of  March  24,  1855,  states: 

The  church  then  taken  up  the  case  of  washing  feet  after  laboring  in 
love  the  church  agreed  not  to  perform  that  command  at  this  time. 

The  language  indicates  the  question  would  be  continued,  at  least  in  some 
minds.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  an  interesting  and  stormy  business 
meeting;  that  the  minutes  acknowledge  the  practice  is  in  fact  a 
"command"  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  had  strong  advocates. 
"Laboring  in  love"  is  a  common  phrase  which  we  would  probably  render  as 
"arguing  with  as  much  restraint  as  possible."  Footwashing  is  never 
again  mentioned  in  the  records;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  issue 
continued  to  cause  contention  for  some  time. 

Church  and  state  often  were  close  in  the  1850' s.  National  events 
were  making  it  evident  to  many  that  war  was  a  possibility.  The  party 
structure  in  politics  was  changing;  the  Whigs  would  no  longer  be  a  force 
in  North  Carolina  after  the  mid-' 50' s,  and  the  new  Republican  Party  was 
becoming  more  than  a  nasty  rumor  in  the  increasingly  Democratic  state. 
The  Compromise  of  1850,  in  which  Congress  had  tried  to  settle  the 
question  of  where  slavery  could  be  allowed,  had  been  made.  But  the  1854 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  allowed  the  new  territories  autonomy  in 
deciding  whether  to  be  slave  or  free,  set  off  a  period  of  unrest  that 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War.  That  year  the  new  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  William  Winslow  of  Cleveland  County,  sought  peace  and  quiet 
within  the  state,  and  he  appealed  to  the  churches  of  the  state,  in  their 
role  as  social  stabilizers,  to  help.  The  Hominy  minutes  for  November  of 
1854  read: 

Resolved  that  we  as  a  church  will  observe  the  30th  of  this  instant 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  as  ordered  by  his  excelency  the 
Governor  .  .  .  and  recoment  [recommend]  to  our  neighbors  to  join  us 
as  the  scriptures  direct  us  to  yield  obedience  to  our  rulers  and  be 
in  subjection  to  such  as  have  the  rule  in  power. 

There  are  other  mentions  of  observing  the  Saturday  of  business  meetings 
as  days  of  prayer  and  fasting;  apparently  fasting  was  a  part  of  the  way 
Hominy  disciplined  itself,  even  if  it  refused  to  wash  feet.  The  entry 
for  1854,  however,  and  again  in  October  of  1855,  indicate  that  the  state 
was  interested  in  these  religious  exercises  for  political  purposes,  and 
Hominy,  as  good  citizens,  complied.  The  church,  of  course,  was 
interested  in  preserving  its  way  of  life,  which  was  certainly  being 
threatened  by  events  over  which  it  had  little  or  no  control. 

If  these  were  days  of  political   unrest,   they   were 
years  for  Hominy  Baptists.   One  of  the  aims,   of   course, 
planted  in  the  wilderness  is  to  plant  other  churches  like 
planted  its  share,  from  the  various  "arms"  it  constituted. 
Bent  Creek  arm  had  petitioned   for   "eldership, "   or   to 
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pastor,  a  petition  that  was  made  again  in  1846.  Bent  Creek  was 
chartered  in  1845,  and  entered  the  Salem  Association  that  year,  so 
apparently  getting  a  pastor  was  a  slow  process.  Hominy  was  probably 
reluctant  to  let  go  this  particular  congregation.  In  1847  Henry  Cagle, 
who  attended  Bent  Creek,  rose  in  a  Hominy  meeting  and  "proclaimed  a 
disf ellowship. "  In  those  days,  the  church  had  to  be  found  in  fellowship 
before  it  could  do  business  or  worship  together;  it  was  thought  that  if 
you  worshipped  with  a  grievance  in  your  heart  you  were  in  fact  lying  to 
God  and  your  neighbors.  So,  when  Brother  Cagle  proclaimed  his 
disf ellowship,  a  great  silence  must  have  been  heard,  and  broken  by  the 
moderator,  likely  Elder  Haynes.  Haynes  asked  him  whether  he  had  taken 
"gospel  steps,"  a  set  way  to  get  folks  in  fellowship  again,  and  Bro. 
Cagle  "said  he  had  not  the  leave  of  his  church, "  which  must  have 
referred  to  Bent  Creek,  not  Hominy,  and  which  would  have  been  a  direct 
slap  in  Haynes ' s  face.  This  is  the  extent  of  written  record  of  this 
meeting;  the  next  month  Wesley  Green  and  William  Warren  were  sent  to 
Cagle  to  see  whether  he  had  grievances  against  Hominy  itself,  or  only  at 
individual  members.  What  happened  is  unknown.  So  the  birthing  of  a 
church  sometimes  is  not  without  its  pangs. 

Other  signs  of  unrest  include  people  struggling  with  the  call  of 
God,  and  Enoch  Morgan,  who  would  replace  Mingus  as  pastor,  responded  to 
that  call.  He  had  been  ordained  deacon  in  1846  by  Elder  Haynes,  and  in 
1855  "The  church  liberated  [him]  to  take  a  text  and  preach  in  the  bounds 
of  the  church  and  also  at  any  place  when  in  company  with  our  supply." 
He  was  apparently  licensed  in  1856,  it  being  "completely  the  will  of  the 
church"  to  grant  him  the  right  to  "preach  an  exercise  wherever  God  in 
his  Providence  cast  his  lot."  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1857 
by  Mingus  and  Thomas  Stradley  of  New  Prospect  (Asheville  First).  By 
1861,  at  the  annual  pastoral  election,  he  would  oust  Mingus  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  11. 

In  September  of  1858  the  church  approved  a  committee  to  "investigate 
and  look  in  to  the  10th  Articual  of  our  faith  and  alter  it  if  thought 
necessary. "  The  committee  consisted  of  Wesley  Green,  P.  D.  Morgan  Jr. , 
Enoch  Morgan,  and  Hugh  Brooks.  The  tenth  article  deals  with  the 
question  still  batted  about:  once  saved,  always  saved?  The  church 
would  come  down  against  that  doctrine;  it  would  hold  that  the  sign  of 
salvation  is  perseverance  in  the  faith  to  the  end.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  clerk,  P.  D.  Morgan,  was  asked  to  prepare  rules  of  decorum  to 
present  to  the  church  for  a  vote. 

Neither  issue  was  settled  immediately.  The  committee  was  not  ready 
to  report  in  October,  nor  did  November  yield  any  progress.  The  December 
meeting  saw  a  "revised"  version  of  Article  10  presented  to  the  church, 
but  objections  were  raised  to  it,  and  the  committee  was  asked  to 
continue  working.  The  9th  article  was  also  rejected  at  the  December 
meeting;  that  article  is  about  Election,  which  would  get  to  the  heart  of 
whether  Hominy  was  still  a  Regular  Baptist  church  or   had   strayed   into 
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theological  liberalism.   The  rules  of  decorum  were  also   continued   into 
the  new  year. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1859  the  church  met  and  voted  on  the  rules  of 
decorum,  and  after  arguing  a  bit  about  the  eleventh,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  duty  of  the  church  to  hold  some  sort  of  religious  exercise  when 
a  supply  was  absent,  it  approved  the  rules.  Nothing  is  mentioned  about 
the  Articles  of  Faith  at  this  meeting. 

On  February  5,  1859,  the  Articles  of  Faith  were  read;  they  were 
adopted,  and  "ordered  to  be  pend  down  in  the  church  book. "  Here  they 
are: 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH  FOR  HOMMONY  CREEK  CHURCH 

1st.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  bible  was  written  by  men  divinely 
inspired  and  is  a  perfect  treasure  of  heavenly  instruction, 
that  it  has  God  for  its  outher  salvation  for  its  end  and 
truth  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter  that  it 
reveals  the  principales  by  which  God  will  Judge  us  and 
therefore  is  and  shall  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  the 
true  center  of  christian  union  and  the  supreme  standard  by 
which  all  human  conducts  creeds  and  opinions  shall  be  trid. 

2nd.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  living  and  true 
God  and  infinite  intelligent  spirit  whose  name  is  Jehovey 
the  maker  and   supreme  Ruler  of   Heaven   and  earth   in 

Exprisabily  glorious  in  the  worth  of  all  possible 

honor  confidence  and  Love.  That  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  are  three  persons  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  Holy 
ghost,  equal  in  every  divine  perfection,  and  excuting 
distinct  but  harmonous  offices  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Redemtion. 

3rd.     We  believe  that  [man]  was  created  in  holy   ,   but   by 

voluntary  transgression  fell  from  that  holy  and  happy  state 
of  consequence  of  which  all  mankind  ar  now  sinners ,  not  by 
constraint  but  choice  being  by  nature  utterly  void  of  that 
holiness  required  by  the  Law  of  God,  postivey  incline  to 
evil  and  therefore  under  just  condemnation  to  Eternal  ruin 
without  definse  or  excuse. 

4th.  We  believe  that  salvation  of  sinners  is  wholy  of  grace 
through  the  mediatorial  office  of  the  son  of  God  who  by  the 
appointment  of  the  father  freely  took  upon  him  our  nature, 
yet  with  out  sin  honored  the  Divine  law  by  high  personal 
obediance  and  by  his  Death  made  a  full  attonment  for  our 
sins  that  having  risen  from  the  dead  he  is  now  Enthroned  in 
heaven  and  uniting  in  his   wonderful   person   the   tenderest 
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sympathy  with  Divine  perfection  he  is  everyway  qualified  to 
be  a  Saviour. 

5th.  We  believe  that  the  great  gospel  blessing  which  Christ 
securse  to  such  as  believe  in  him  is  Justification  that 
justification  includes  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  promise  of 
Eternal  life  on  principals,  of  righteousness  and  equality 
that  is  bestowed  not  in  consideration  of  any  work  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  solely  through  faith 
in  the  redemmers  bloo[d],  by  virtue  of  which  faith  his 
perfect  rightousness  is  freely  imparted  to  us,  of  God  that 
it  brings  us  in  Estate  of  moste  blessed  peace  and  favor  with 
God  and  secure  every  other  blessing  needful  for  time  and 
eternity. 

6th.  We  believe  the  blessings  of  salvation  ar  made  free  to  all  by 
the  gospel  that  it  is  immediate  duty  of  all  the  expect  them 
a  cordial  penitence  and  obeident  faith  and  that  nothing 
prevents  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  sinner  on  Earth  but 
his  own  and  voluntary  rejection  of  the  gospel  which 
rejection  involves  him  in  a  aggravated  condition. 

7th.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  be  saved  sinners  must  be 
regenerated  and  born  again  that  regeneration  consists  in 
giving  a  holy  disposition  to  the  mind.  That  it  is  effected 
in  a  manner  above  our  comprehension  by  the  power  of  the  holy 
spirit  in  connection  with  divine  truth  so  as  to  secure  our 
voluntary  obdiance  to  the  gospel  and  that  is  proper  evidence 
appears  in  the  holy  fruits  of  repentence  and  faith  and 
newness  of  life. 

8th.  We  believe  that  Repentence  and  faith  are  sacred  duties  and 
also  inseperable  graces  wrongs  in  our  souls  by  the 
reginerating  spirit  of  God  where  by  being  deeply  convince  of 
our  guilty  dangers  to  helpness  and  of  the  way  of  salvation 
by  Christ  we  turn  to  God  with  unfeigned  contrition 
confession  and  supplication  for  mercy  at  the  same  time 
heartely  receiving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  prophet 
priest  and  king  and  relying  on  him  alone  as  the  only 
sufficient  Savior. 

9th.  We  believe  that  E[ lection]  is  the  Eternal  purpose  of  God 
according  to  which  he  graciously  reginerate,  sattisfies  and 
saves  sinners,  that  being  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
obeideances   of   man   it   comprehend,   all   the    means    in 

connection  with  the  that   it   is   a   most   glorious 

display  of  God's  sovereign  goodness,  being  infinitely  free 
wise  holy  so  unchangeable  that  it  utterly  excluds  boasting 
and  promotes  humility  love  prayer  praise  trust  in  God  and 
time  imitations  of  his  free  mercy  that  it   [encourages]   the 
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10th. 


use  of  [mercy]  in  the  rightest  degree   that   it   may   be   as 

by  it  effects  in  all  who  truly  believe   the  gospel. 

That  is  the  foundation  of  christian  assurance  and  that  to 
assertain  it  with  regard  to  our  selfs  demands  and  deserves 
the  utmost  deligance. 

We  believe  that  such  only  are  real  believers  as  endure  to 
the  end  that  per serving  attachment  to  Christ  is  the  grand 
mark  which  distingushes  them  from  superficial  profession 
that  a  special  providence  watches  over  their  well  fair  and 
they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation. 


11th.  We  believe  that  the  Love  of  God  is  the  Eternal  and 
[un] changeable  rule  of  his  moral  government  that  it  is  holy 
just  and  good  and  that  the  inability  which  the  scriptures 
ascribe  to  fallen  man  to  fulfill  its  precept  arises  entirely 
from  the  love  of  sin  to  deliver  them  from  which  and  to 
restore  them  through  a  mediation  to  unfeigned  obedience  to 
the  holy  love  is  one  great  end  of  the  gospel  and  means  of 
grace  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  visible 
church. 

12th.  We  believe  that  a  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  congragation 
of  Baptised  Believers,  associate  by  covenant  in  the  faith 
and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  observing.  The  ordiaences  of 
Christ  governd  by  his  Laws  and  exercising  the  gifts,  rights, 
and  priveleges  invested  in  them  by  his  word  that  its  only 
scriptural  officers  ar  Bishops  or  pastors  and  Deacons,  whose 
qualifications,  claim  and  Duties  are  defined  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

13th.  We  believe  that  Christian  baptism  is  the  immersion  in  water 
of  a  believer  in  the  name  of  the  father  and  the  son  and  the 
holy  ghoste,  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful  emblem 
our  faith  in  the  crucified  buried  and  risen  Savior  with  its 
effects  in  our  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  a  new  Life 
that  it  is  [prerequisite]  to  the  privilege  in  which  the 
members  of  the  church  by  the  sacred  use  of  Bread  and  wine 
are  to  commemorate  together  the  dying  love  of  Christ 
preceded  always  by  solem  self  examination. 

14th.  We  believe  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Lord's  day 
or  Christian  Sabbath  and  is  to  be  kept  sacred  to  Religious 
purposes.  By  abstaining  from  all  secular  Labour  and  sinful 
recreation  by  devout  observance  of  all  the  means  of  the 
grave  both  private  and  public  and  by  [preparation]  for  that 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
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15th.  We  believe  that  civil  government  is  of  Divine  appointment 
for  the  interest  and  order  of  human  society  and  that 
magestrates  are  to  be  prayed  for  consientously  honored  and 
obeyed  except  only  in  things  approved  to  the  will  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  only  Lord  of  the  concience  and 
the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

16th.  We  believe  that  there  are  a  radical  and  essential  difference 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  and  that  such  only  as 
through  faith  are  justified  in  the  name  of   the   Lord   Jesus 

and  sanitifyed  and  by  the   spirit   our   God   are   in   

penitence  and  unbelief  are  in  his  sight  wicked  and  under  the 
curse  and  this  destenation  holds  among  man  bo the  in  and 
after  death. 

17th.  We  believe  that  the  end  of  this  world  is  approaching  that 
the  Last  day  Christ  will  decend  from  thee  heavens  and  rase 
the  dead  from  the  grave  to  final  retribution  That  a 
solemnty  will  then  take  place  that  the  wicked  will  be 
adjudged  to  endless  punishment  and  the  righteous  to  endless 
joy  and  this  judgement  will  fix  for  ever  the  final  state  of 
men  in  heaven  or  hell  on  principals  of  righteousness. 

So  Hominy  reaffirmed  itself  a  collection  of  baptized  believers,  sharing 
a  covenanted  belief  in  these  particular  doctrines  of  the  faith.  It 
might  simply  be  noted  here  that  the  congregation  proclaimed  itself  to  be 
inerrantists,  Calvinists  (although  watered-down  Calvinists  by  Stephen 
Morgan's  standards  in  the  prior  generation),  loyalists  to  the  state,  and 
pre-Millinealists.  These  articles  of  faith  would  be  a  bit  difficult  to 
be  subscribed  to  today;  but  in  1859,  with  Elder  Mingus  as  "Bishop"  and 
the  membership  subscribing  (unanimously?)  to  them,  Hominy  felt 
reaffirmed  and  ready  for  whatever  might  be  on  the  horizon.  These 
articles  were  adopted  to  allay  the  restlessness  folks  were  feeling  in 
the  air,  but  troubled  times  were  rapidly  approaching.  This  strong  faith 
would  be  necessary  for  the  church  to  survive  the  next  three  decades. 

Hominy  Church  would  begin  the  war  years  as  a  healthy  congregation. 
A  note  in  1860  indicates  there  were  70  voting  members.  Of  those  seventy 
were  two  budding  pastors,  Enoch  Morgan,  who  had  been  ordained  in  1857, 
and  Jeremiah  Clark,  who  joined  the  membership  in  1859  by  letter.  At 
that  same  meeting  he  was  "liberated,"  or  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon 
was  off  to  Mars  Hill  College  to  study  for  the  ministry.  The  membership 
was  thirsty  for  material  to  study.  In  those  days,  of  course,  books  were 
scarce,  especially  in  the  mountains.  One  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1845  had  been  to  set  up  a  "Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,"  now  called  the  Home  Mission  Board.  One  task  it  set 
itself  was  to  disseminate  Bibles  and  Bible  study  materials  into  the 
rural  areas  of  the  South,  and  by  1860  the  colporters  had  made  it  to 
Buncombe  County.   Colporters  were  the   equivalent   of   non-profit   Bible 
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salesmen;  those  who  worked  for  the  Convention,  were,  at  least,  although 
the  lore  of  the  time  is  full  of  dishonest  Bible  salesmen.  In  May  of 
1860  Hominy  voted  to  "add  to  Record  a  base  for  Colporture  that  we 
collect  but  a  certain  amount  ten  cents  to  the  member  being  Seventy 
members  ...  by  June  first."  Apparently  that  goal  was  not  reached,  for 
in  June  "the  happy  suggestion"  was  made  to  collect  an  average  of  ten 
cents  per  member  "and  more  if  any  Brother  or  sister  feel  able  to  pay 
it. "  The  congregation  wanted  Bibles  and  study  materials  to  go  along 
with  the  preaching  they  were  getting.  The  1860  treasurer's  report 
indicated  that  $26.75  had  been  collected  for  the  year,  and  handed  over 
to  Elder  Mingus.   Such  was  the  condition  of  the  church  in  1860. 

The  condition  of  the  Onion,  of  course,  was  not  as  healthy.  Lincoln 
was  elected  President  in  1860  and  took  office  in  March  of  1861;  Fort 
Sumter  was  shelled  by  the  Union  in  April,  and  North  Carolina,  with  some 
reluctance,  seceded  from  the  Onion  in  May.  Governor  Vance,  a  native  of 
Buncombe  County,  had  opposed  secession  until  he  had  seen  there  was  no 
other  way,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  already  having  left  the  Onion.  There 
were,  of  course,  Onion  sympathizers  all  over  the  state,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pro-Onion  sentiment  in  the  mountains.  Families  were  split 
over  the  question,  some  loyal  sons  of  the  south  joining  the  Confederate 
Army  while  their  equally  loyal  brothers  crossed  the  mountains  and  joined 
with  the  Onion  Army.  At  first  joining  the  army  was  a  matter  of  pride 
and  patriotism,  but  as  the  war  wore  on,  conscription  had  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  hardship  on  both  the  men  in  battle  and  the  homestanding  folks 
was  great . 

It  is  curious,  at  least  in  hindsight,  that  there  is  very  little 
mention  of  the  war  in  the  Hominy  record.  In  fact,  the  first  indication 
that  there  was  anything  going  on  besides  normal  conditions  is  in  1863, 
when  some  obituaries  of  soldiers  begin  to  dot  the  record.  This  perhaps 
reflects  the  desire  of  the  church  to  keep  secular  matters  out  of  the 
business  meetings,  and,  likely,  reflects  as  well  a  basic  spiritual 
health  that  the  congregation  shared.  We  know  that  in  those  years  Hominy 
was  used  as  a  staging  area  for  troops,  and  they  would  have  been  closer 
to  home  as  the  war  dragged  on.  Stoneman's  raids  in  the  spring  of  1865 
came  very  close  to  the  church  grounds  as  he  drove  his  army  of  some  7,000 
men  from  Salisbury  to  Waynesville,  destroying  everything  of  value  it 
could  find.  But  throughout  all  this  the  church  record  is  quiet  about 
these  outside  conditions. 

Enoch  Morgan  was  elected  pastor  in  1861;  there  were  three  candidates 
for  the  annual  pastoral  election,  and  Morgan  received  18  votes  to 
Mingus 's  11,  and  a  J.  T.  Sherrell  received  8  votes.  Apparently  there 
were  some  ill  feelings  regarding  Morgan's  succeeding  Mingus  after  his 
several  years  of  progress  in  the  church;  in  July  of  1862  the  following 
note  is  in  the  record: 

Whereas  information  has  reached  the  church  that   Brother   C.   Mingus 
claims  that  some  of  our  acts  as  a  church  has  given  out  an   infirance 
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that  he  was  in  disorder  with  us  and  whereas  we  have  never  intend  to 
leave  such  an  inference  nor  known  cause  for  such  we  are  willing  for 
the  record  of  our  church  book  to  try  us  and  if  Brother  Mingus  or  any 
of  our  good  Brethern  on  examination  of  our  acts  can  show  any  such 
thing  we  wont  to  undo  and  whereas  we  do  regard  his  feeling  and  wish 
him  to  feel  and  act  with  us  as  here  to  fore  We  spread  this  on  our 
church  book  requesting  our  Brother  Clerk  to  furnish  him  a  coppy  or 
give  him  the  information. 

There  is  no  information  about  what  was  done  with  this  resolution;  Mingus 
had  gone  to  Haywood  County,  where  he  apparently  nursed  a  small  grudge 
for  a  while,  at  least  in  the  view  of  Hominy  Church.  He  preached  and 
presided  several  more  times  at  Hominy  during  the  war,  however,  so  all 
must  have  been  mended  with  time. 

The  church,  in  spite  of  these  frictions,  was  growing.  A  general 
meeting  in  November  of  1861  lasted  until  January  of  1862,  and  a  total  of 
55  names  were  added  to  the  membership  during  that  period.  Elder  Morgan, 
or  Brother  Morgan,  as  the  pastors  now  began  to  be  called,  spent  December 
1,  December  8,  January  5,  and  January  14  in  the  waters  baptizing. 
Several  of  the  young  men  who  joined  in  this  flurry  of  spiritual  activity 
were  about  to  leave  for  the  war,  such  as  Pink[ney]  Young,  who  is  buried 
in  the  Hominy  cemetery. 

There  were  frictions  among  the  members,  too,  during  this  period. 
The  number  of  churchings  for  intoxication  was  down,  reflecting  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  men  in  war.  But  a  dispute  arose  between 
Standerfer  Jones  and  Wesley  Green,  which  threw  the  church  momentarily 
out  of  fellowship.  A  request  in  writing  came  from  Brother  Jones  asking 
the  church  to  exclude  him.  The  church  decided  this  was  not  proper 
procedure,  so  they  censured  Jones  for  his  request  and  sent  Hugh  Brooks 
and  Elijah  Morgan  to  see  him  and  request  him  to  attend  the  next  meeting. 
Brother  Jones  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend  that  meeting,  but  Brooks 
and  Morgan  reported  he  had  asked  for  exclusion  in  writing  because  "it 
might  be  thought  he  moved  here  to  bring  on  an  interruption  in  the 
church. "  It  seems  that  his  hurt  was  toward  Wesley  Green  because  Green 
had  "persuaded  his  son  to  volunteer"  for  the  army.  Jones  sent  a  note 
declaring  "the  church  might  know  his  feeling  toward  Brother  Green  if 
they  thought  it  was  right  for  him  to  take  a  man's  labor  for  less  than 
half  price."  What  exactly  this  had  to  do  with  his  son's  situation  is 
unknown;  but  the  church  decided  to  tell  Brother  Jones  to  "take  some 
gospel  steps"  or  they  would  exclude  him.  At  the  next  meeting  Jones 
apologized  to  the  church  and  Brother  Green,  and  he  was  kept  in 
fellowship.   So  a  member  was  nearly  excluded  for  asking  to  be  excluded. 

One  member,  Joseph  Scalp,  had  moved  away,  and  requested  a  "friendly 
letter  of  dismission"  in  1863.  The  church,  however,  found  that  he  had 
not  settled  his  just  debts  before  leaving  Hominy,  and  refused  to  grant 
his  letter;  Sister  Scalp  received  hers.   He  was  ordered  to  attend  church 
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or  to  show  cause  why  he  was  not  attending.   His  case   is   not  mentioned 
again. 

Others  moved,  but  not  of  their  choosing.  Numerous  deaths  of  members 
at  war  are  reported  in  small  obituaries  periodically  scattered  through 
the  minutes.   A  typical  one  is  that  of  James  Devlin: 

To  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  James  Devlin  who  died  the  28th 
February  [1863]  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Therefore  resolved  that  in  the 
death  of  Bro.  Devlin  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  young  and  promising 
member  of  the  church  whose  object  seemed  to  be  to  serve  God  aright 
Not  withstanding  duty  to  his  country  called  him  away  from  his 
parrents  and  Home  associations  where  he  died  as  the  death  of  the 
righteous  May  his  bereaved  parrents  have  grace  to  enable  them  to 
endure  these  afflictions  Resolved  that  the  above  preamble  and 
resolution  be  transcribed  on  our  Church  book  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  Biblical  Record[er]  for  publication  .... 

Late  in  1863  it  was  noted  that  the  obituary  of  Jeremiah  Clark,   who  had 

been  a  promising  young  ministerial  student,  was  read  to  the  church.  The 

sorrow  and  pain  of  war  were  certainly   at  Hominy   in  those  years,  no 
matter  how  little  the  record  talks  about  them. 

The  long  arm  of  the  church  could  on  occasion  inquire  into  conduct  of 
its  members  by  long  distance,  as  it  were.  In  1863  Jesse  Morgan  rose  in 
conference  and  asked  to  read  a  letter.  It  was  from  Jesse  Green,  who  was 
in  the  army.  Brother  Green  had  heard  that  there  were  rumors  at  the 
church  that  he  had  been  intoxicated  while  off  in  the  service,  and  he 
asked  the  church  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  source  of 
these  rumors.  The  committee  was  appointed,  but  it  is  unknown  what 
happened  about  the  charges. 

In  March  of  1864  Mingus  and  Enoch  Morgan  were  chosen  joint  supply 
for  the  year,  so  that  particular  feud  had  likely  been  patched  up.  In 
April  of  that  year  is  the  first  mention  of  John  Ammons  in  the  pulpit. 
Old  P.  D.  Morgan  died  early  in  1865,  and  left  a  quite  prominent 
obituary,  even  to  the  days  of  service:  he  was  58  years  7  months  and  9 
days  old,  had  been  a  member  of  the  church  19  years  4  months  and  7  days, 
served  as  church  clerk  18  years  10  months  and  9  days  and  deacon  18  years 
6  months  and  12  days.  Another  generation  was  passing,  along  with  the 
young  ones  dying  in  the  war. 

Some,  to  be  sure,  were  dying  in  battle,  but  many  in  this  war  died 
from  just  plain  disease  and  neglect.  In  March  of  1865  it  was  noted  that 
Brother  James  Reece  had  died.  He  had  mustered  out  in  June  of  1864  to 
Camp  Vance,  but  soon  the  camp  was  captured  by  the  Union  and  he  was 
shipped  to  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois.  He  languished  there  and  died  of 
"measels  chilles  and  chronic  diarhea. "  In  fact,  more  than  40,000  North 
Carolinians  died  during  the   war,   19,673   in   battle   and   20,262   from 
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disease.   The   total   was   greater   than   any   other   Confederate   state 
(Lefler,  p.  457).   This  sort  of  death  was  certainly  no  disgrace. 

April  26,  1865  marked  the  end  of  the  war  in  North  Carolina,  except 
for  some  minor  skirmishing  which  would  continue  until  communication 
could  spread.  There  is  no  note  of  rejoicing  in  the  church  records;  in 
fact,  the  only  entry  for  1865  that  is  not  ordinary  is  one  that  indicates 
that  on  September  9  the  church  met  "in  obediance  to  a  call  of  the 
pastor,"  but  if  this  was  a  call  for  thanksgiving  that  has  not  survived. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  church,  which  had  entered  the  1860's 
with  remarkable  energy  and  cohesiveness ,  was  by  this  time  tired.  The 
reserves  of  all  the  people,  soldiers  and  citizens  alike,  had  been 
drained  by  the  war.  Men  came  home  to  find  empty  barns  and  corncribs, 
their  livestock  scattered,  their  furniture  gone,  and  their  lives  peeled 
down  to  a  bare  essence.  The  recovery  from  war  would  take  time,  and 
faith. 
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CHAPTER  3:   HARD  TIMES  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

The  Civil  War  had  devastated  North  Carolina.  In  general  economic 
terms,  Western  North  Carolina  suffered  less  than  its  richer  regional 
counterparts  in  the  east;  but  it  was  poorer  to  begin  with,  and 
Stoneman's  raiders  had  destroyed  stores  of  provisions  and  had 
significantly  damaged  the  plank  roads  and  other  transportation  routes. 
The  War  had  put  a  virtual  stop  to  public  education.  The  57  public 
schools  in  Buncombe  County  in  1850  had  all  but  vanished;  only  6  were 
operating  in  1873.  Agriculture  was  changing,  too.  In  1860  there  were 
924  farms  in  the  county,  but  in  1870  there  were  1,625,  reflecting  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  landholdings  by  inheritances,  sales  to  raise 
money,  and  the  growing  practice  of  sharecropping.  Before  the  war  hogs 
and  sheep  provided  most  of  farm  income,  along  with  corn,  which  was  both 
sold  and  used  as  fodder,  among  its  legal  uses.  After  the  war  tobacco, 
the  flue-cured  variety,  came  into  prominence,  surpassing  corn,  and 
dairying  became  much  more  important.  But  until  the  railroads  came  in 
the  1880 's  there  was  a  limited  market  for  farm  products.  To  transport 
farm  goods  to  more  populous  areas  was  nearly  prohibitive,  so  produce 
stayed  at  home  and  prices  in  the  local  markets  stayed  low.  The  farmer 
was  not  in  an  enviable  position  in  Reconstruction  Buncombe  County. 

In  1870  Buncombe  County's  population  was  14,412.  In  1850  it  was 
13,425,  but  in  1851  Madison  County  was  created  from  Buncombe,  so  the 
population  had  in  fact  grown  very  little  in  those  twenty  years .  Growth 
in  church  populations  followed  the  same  pattern;  there  wasn't  much  of 
it.  In  1870  there  were  69  churches  in  the  county,  46  of  them  Methodist. 
The  Baptists  had  17  congregations,  most  of  them,  like  Hominy,  still 
struggling  to  rid  themselves  of  the  effects  of  the  war. 

The  catalytic  event  in  these  years  was  the  coming  of  the  trains. 
Rail  service  was  in  place  in  1870  to  Old  Fort  in  the  east,  Wolf  Creek, 
TN  in  the  north,  and  to  the  South  Carolina  line  in  the  south.  From 
there  travel  was  by  stagecoach,  or  wagon,  or  horseback.  But  by  1879  the 
Swannanoa  Tunnel  had  been  cut,  and  on  October  3,  1880,  the  first  train 
had  pulled  into  the  depot  in  Asheville  from  the  east.  In  1886  trains 
began  to  conquer  Saluda  Mountain;  Buncombe  County  began  to  be  discovered 
by  outsiders,  and  to  have  outside  markets  for  its  products.  Between 
1880  and  1890  the  population  increased  61%.  Industry  began  to  be 
important  to  the  county;  wage  earners  numbered  164  in  1880,  but  by  1890 
there  were  773.  Much  of  this  change  was  in  the  city  of  Asheville,  but 
the  whole  county  was  changing  rapidly.  Without  the  trains  there  would 
have  been  no  Vanderbilts,  no  Coxes,  no  carpetbaggers  rich  or  poor. 

Coupled  with  dramatic  increases  in  population  and  more  varied  ways 
to  make  a  living  was  another  effect  of  the  war.  Churches,  of  course, 
stayed  home  during  the  war,  but  many  of  the  pastors  and  laymen  of  the 
day  felt  the  call  to  be  with  the  troops  as   they   went   to   war.     John 


Ammons ,  called  to  Hominy  in  1866,  was  such  a  missionary  to  the  troops, 
with  whom  he  spent  the  first  couple  of  years  of  the  war  before  his 
health  forced  him  to  return  to  Waynesville.  The  experiences  in  battle, 
the  harsh  conditions  of  camp  life,  and  the  presence  of  these  home 
missionaries  made  an  impression  on  the  soldiers  lucky  enough  to  return, 
and  there  followed  the  war  a  genuine  spiritual  awakening  in  the  rural 
South.  Evangelical  Protestantism  made  great  strides  in  the 
Reconstruction  years  and  beyond.  The  69  churches  Buncombe  boasted  in 
1870  had  become  161  by  1890,  and  the  Baptist  churches  began  a  spurt  of 
growth  that  has  continued. 

Hominy  began  to  grow  almost  immediately  after  the  troops  came  home. 
The  record  in  1866  is  full  of  baptisms  and  members  accepted  by  transfer. 
On  October  7,  for  example,  Brother  Ammons  baptised  23.  A  note  in  the 
record  for  that  day,  however,  shows  that  money  was  not  plentiful.  Here 
is  the  list  of  who  gave  what  toward  Ammons ' s  upkeep  for  that  year: 


The  amount  given  to  our  Supply  for  attending  us  as  a  church 


E .  Morgan 
H .  B .  Luther 
Wm.  Morgan 
John  Joyce 
Lewis  R.  Morgan 
A.  Jimmerson 
Wesley  Green 
A.  A.  Luther 
A.  B.  Morgan 
S.  D.  Clark 
Elisha  Morgan 
William  Young 
W.  H.  Green 
M .  Young 
Wm  Green 
Elijah  Morgan 
Jones  H.  Morgan 
W.  H.  Culberson 
P.  D.  Morgan 
Wm .  Luther 
Lemuel  Young 
Barbarry  Thrash 
Wm.  El ledge 
Jesse  Morgan  Sr. 
James  M.  Morgan  Jr. 
Daniel  Hice 
Katharin  Green 
Tempy  Clark 
James  Green 

total  amount 


4.00 
.50 

1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 

2.00 
.50 

1.00 

1.00 
.25 

1.00 
.50 

1.00 

1.00 
.50 
.50 

1.00 

1.00 
.25 

1.00 

1.00 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 

1.00 

.50 

$24.25 
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There  would,  of  course,  have  been  provisions  given  "throughout  the  year 
not  reflected  on  this  list.  But  money  was  scarce,  except  perhaps  for 
worthless  Confederate  dollars,  and  pastors  in  general  were  lucky  to  get 
much  of  anything  in  cash.  Many  churches  expected  pastors  to  serve  out 
of  pure  devotion  to  their  call,  and  thought  that  to  expect  earthly 
reward  for  the  Lord's  work  was  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  Hominy 
was  at  least  not  among  that  number. 

The  record  for  most  of  these  years  is  gone;  the  extant  minutes  stop 
on  December  2,  1866  and  do  not  resume  until  1910.  Unfortunately, 
recordkeeping  at  the  Association  is  not  complete.  The  first  printed  set 
of  Associational  minutes  is  for  the  fourth  annual  session  in  1886.  We 
know  that  Hominy  was  one  of  the  eight  organizing  churches  of  the 
Buncombe  Association  in  1882,  along  with  Flat  Creek,  Fairview,  Berea , 
Asheville  First,  White  Rock  (organized  out  of  Hominy  in  1881),  Morgan 
Hill,  and  Big  Ivy  (Barnardsville) .  We  also  know  that  the  dissolution 
meeting  of  the  Salem  Association  took  place  in  August  of  1882  at  Hominy. 
In  September  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Buncombe  Association  took 
place  at  Flat  Creek.  Hominy's  pastor,  W.  T.  Bradley,  was  there  to 
represent  Hominy . 

The  1886  annual  report  gives  these  statistics  for  Hominy  in  1885: 

For  the  Sunday  School,  F.  P.  Morgan,  Superintendent  reporting,  there 
were  9  officers  and  teachers,  65  enrolled,  of  which  33  were  church 
members.  7  conversions  were  reported,  and  the  Sunday  School  was 
open  a  full  twelve  months,  unlike  many  other  churches  in  the  county. 

For  the  membership,  B.  L.  Morgan,  church  clerk  reporting,  the  church 
met  one  Sabbath  a  month,  there  were  2  baptisms,  one  received  by 
letter,  and  one  "restored";  five  were  dismissed,  none  were  excluded, 
and  no  one  died.  The  membership  of  88  consisted  of  38  men  and  50 
women . 

For  the  finances,  the  total  expenditures  for  1885  were  $186.45.  Of 
this,  $100  went  to  Brother  Mingus  for  the  pastor's  salary  (yes,  the 
same  Mingus  who  was  pastor  in  the  1850 's;  he  died  in  1890  at  the  age 
of  77).  The  rest  went  to  church  expenditures,  $8,  Sunday  School, 
$6,  Conventional  Missions,  $12.95,  Foreign  Missions,  $5,  Sunday 
School  and  Bible  Missions,  $5,  Ministerial  Education,  $5,  Minute 
Fund  (for  printing  the  Association  annual  reports)  $3,  and  "all 
other,"  $41.50. 

This  report  was  given  for  the  year  before  the  trains  began  to  come 
in  from  the  south,  and  five  years  after  they  began  to  arrive  from  the 
east.  The  statistics  for  1903,  eighteen  years  later,  show  a  marked 
increase  in  membership  if  not  in  stewardship. 

Levi  S.  Clark,  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  reported  9  teachers,  an 
enrollment  of  89,  and  average  attendance  of  60. 
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Brother  Clark,  also  the  church  clerk,  reported  10  baptisms,  6 
lettered  in,  1  restored,  1  lettered  out,  and  2  excluded.  The 
membership  of  142  counted  64  men,  two  of  whom  were  ordained 
ministers,  and  78  women   (an  increase  of  61  %  in  18  years). 

The  financial  report  indicates  that  Preacher  M.  R.  N.  Caldwell  was 
paid  $94,  less  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  other  items  were  for 
"incidentals,"  $4,  "the  poor,"  $3,  Associational  Missions,  $5,  State 
Missions,  $3,  Home  Missions,  $2,  Foreign  Missions,  $15,  and  "other," 
$7. 

The  Associational  record  for  these  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
contains  constant  clucking  about  the  spiritual  state  of  the  member 
churches .  There  was  a  perpetual  worry  that  many  churches  did  not  have 
pastors,  and  moreover  didn't  care  whether  they  had  one  or  not.  There 
were  also  wolves  out  there  amongst  the  sheep.  Brother  L.  M.  M'Brayer  in 
the  1904  annual  report  states: 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sect  commonly  known  as  the  sanctifi- 
cationists  has  done  serious  injury  to  our  work  in  this  county,  and 
this  report  recites  as  a  fact  that  one  of  our  churches,  which  church 
was  represented  at  the  last  session  of  this  body,  'has  for  a  pastor 
a  man  who  stands  excluded  from  Bethel  church,  for  holding  and 
teaching  views  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ.'.  .  .  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  statements  should  be  seriously  considered  and  the 
churches  should  be  held  to  account  for  such  undoctrinal  practices. 

Apparently  some  "holiness"  elements  were  creeping  into  associational 
churches,  denying  that  sanctif ication  is  a  lifelong  process  (see  Article 
10  of  the  Hominy  Articles  of  Faith,  p.  26).  It  was  noted  the  next  year 
that  one  of  the  pastors  in  the  Association  had  become  a  Quaker  and  moved 
away.  Hominy,  however,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  churches 
in  the  Association;  there  is  little  in  the  record  to  indicate  otherwise. 

The  church  was  growing;  in  1910  Jarvis  Plemmons  was  authorized  "to 
open  the  door  of  the  Hominy  Baptist  Church  at  the  Morgan  Hill  school 
house  and  receive  members  and  baptize  them. "  1911  is  the  organizational 
date  for  New  Morgan  Hill  Church,  and  in  1914  a  list  of  Hominy  members 
was  granted  letters  "to  organize  a  church  up  in  the  settlement  of  Bro. 
P.  P.  Morgan,"  which  was  the  kernel  of  that  church.  Their  first  pastor 
was  E.  Judson  Morgan,  who  had  pastored  at  Hominy  and  White  Rock  several 
times  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Rev.  Morgan,  like  many 
of  his  colleagues,  was  a  farmer,  and  quite  a  good  one.  He  and  "Little 
Jud"  Morgan  and  Isaac  Roberson  had  an  annual  competition  to  see  who 
could  get  the  most  wheat  out  of  their  large  farms.  The  house  the  John 
Sutton  family  now  owns  was  Preacher  Jud  Morgan's  house.  The  sort  of 
growth  that  led  him  to  preach  at  several  churches  in  the  Candler  area 
led  to  the  first  attempts  at  cooperation  among  the  area  churches  for 
sharing  pastors. 
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In  1910  John  Tucker  addressed  the  congregation  about  the  possibility 
of  Hominy  joining  with  some  sister  churches  to  share  in  supporting  a 
pastor.  By  1911  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  possibility  of 
Hominy,  Liberty,  and  White  Rock  cooperating  in  such  a  manner.  Their 
report  to  the  church  in  April  of  1911  was:  "After  due  deliberation,  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible."  C.  E.  Jervis  was 
the  pastor  at  Hominy  in  those  days.  A  noted  preacher,  he  had  been 
called  late  in  life  to  the  ministry.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  lawyer  with 
ambitions  to  the  governorship.  Perhaps  his  style  in  the  pulpit  stood  in 
the  way  of  cooperation  among  the  churches.  The  issue  was  raised  again 
in  1914,  and  another  committee  was  formed,  to  see  whether  Liberty, 
Ridgeway,  and  New  Morgan  Hill,  all  churches  formed  from  Hominy,  could 
cooperate  with  Hominy  to  hire  a  new  pastor.  Liberty  was  the  only  one 
willing  to  cooperate  this  time,  so  that  committee  was  discharged.  By 
1916,  however,  Hominy,  Liberty,  and  Ridgeway  had  reached  an  agreement, 
and  they  called  J.  C.  Bennett  as  pastor  "for  $325  a  year  and  a  house, 
garden,  and  cow  pastor  furnished.  Bro.  Bennett  is  to  put  in  three 
fourths  of  his  whole  time  in  the  bounds  of  the  churches."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  first  pastorate  at  Hominy,  which  would  last  three  and  a 
half  years.   They  were  busy  years  indeed. 

The  church  was  slowly  beginning  to  enter  the  modern  age.  In  1915, 
for  example,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  had  asked  the 
permission  of  the  church  to  set  two  poles  and  an  anchor  on  the  church 
property.  The  beginning  of  the  communication  explosion  was  in  Candler, 
and  the  church  granted  permission,  for  which  it  received  $6.00.  An 
extra  six  dollars  was  a  windfall  in  those  days,  and  the  church  agreed 
that  it  be  "used  on  the  mission  pledges,"  reflecting  the  solid  missions 
concern  traditional  at  Hominy.  Transportation  and  communications  make 
for  a  more  mobile  and  informed  population;  they  also  make  the  world  a 
bit  closer  to  home,  and  that  world  becomes  more  volatile. 

Preacher  Bennett's  first  sermon  to  the  congregation  was  on 
"Obedience;"  Paul's  defense  before  Agrippa  was  his  text.  In  it  he 
certainly  exhorted  Hominy  to  be  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision, "  but  to  declare  to  all  "that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God 
and  perform  deeds  worthy  of  their  repentance"  (Acts  26.19b,  20d).  The 
message  would  have  seemed  all  the  more  urgent  in  those  modern  days  of 
1916.  The  telephone  was  a  year  old,  and  beginning  to  be  talked  about  as 
something  that  would  be  more  efficient  than  the  telegraph  at  communi- 
cation. The  World  War  was  two  years  old  then,  the  Archduke  and  Duchess 
having  been  killed  in  June  of  1914;  the  Lusitania  had  been  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  in  May  of  1915;  and  in  February  of  1916  the  Germans  had 
attacked  Verdun.  The  United  States  was  neutral,  but  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  President  Wilson  would  have  to  act.  Prohibition 
was  just  around  the  corner,  and  temperance  rallies  everywhere  were 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  its  effect  on  the  American 
character  and  family.  To  obey  the  call  of  God  in  such  times  was  of 
prime  concern  for  Preacher  Bennett  and  his  church. 
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Some  interpreted  that  call  as  a  call  to  ministry.  In  August  of 
1916,  the  year  Pole  Creek  Church  was  constituted  from  a  beginning  at 
Hominy,  L.  Spurgeon  Clark,  Levi  Clark's  son,  was  licensed  to  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  in  1917  he  was  ordained.  Rev.  Bennett,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Sentelle,  and  Rev.  A.  V.  Joyner  were  the  presbytery  which  examined  him 
that  January  day,  "on  the  following  subjects: 

Convention,  Call  to  the  Ministry,  Inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
Reconsiliation  of  fallen  man  to  God,  against  whom  man  had  sinned, 
Divinity  of  Christ,  Regeneration,  the  Trinity,  justification, 
Sanctif ication,  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  Ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  officers  of  the  Church. " 

This  Presbytery  met  on  January  6,  a  Saturday,  and  the  answers  must  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  he  was  ordained  on  Sunday  the  7th.  Brother 
Charles  Spurgeon  Owen,  son  of  Sam  C.  Owen,  who  pastored  Hominy  in  1887, 
also  accepted  that  call  in  his  life,  and  in  1919  the  church  recommended 
him  for  acceptance  to  the  Crozier  Theological  Seminary  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Both  young  men,  interestingly,  were  named  for  Charles  Spurgeon, 
the  English  evangelist. 

Some  interpreted  that  call  as  a  call  for  a  new  bell  for  the  church. 
Early  in  1918  a  committee  was  appointed  to  remodel  the  old  belfry,  and  a 
new  bell  was  bought,  at  a  cost  of  $42.75,  plus  $7.16  freight.  Imagine 
the  pride  in  the  sound  of  the  new  bell,  calling  people  to  worship  at  a 
church  which  was  then  106  years  old,  calling  for  the  stability  and 
sanctuary  of  an  established  Baptist  church. 

Others  interpreted  that  call  as  a  call  to  move  onward  with  ministry. 
The  most  notable  of  these  folks  was  Preacher  Bennett  himself ,  who 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  September  of  1919.  There  was  no  trouble,  no 
strife,  but  he  just  felt  as  though  he  had  been  at  Hominy  long  enough  and 
that  he  should  move  onward.  The  title  of  the  sermon  he  preached  the  day 
he  resigned  was  "Go  Forward";  Levi  Clark,  the  church  clerk,  did  not 
preserve  the  text,  but  one  is  certain  that  this  sermon  challenged  the 
membership  as  well  as  the  departing  pastor. 

Hominy  called  Rev.  J.  E.  Dupree  of  Kenley,  N.C.  in  January  of  1920. 
That  was  not  a  particularly  auspicious  year  for  the  church.  That  year 
Judson  E. ( "Little  Jud")  Morgan  was  excluded  for  "Sabath  breaking  by 
plowing  in  his  corn  crops  two  Sundays."  Rev.  Dupree  apparently  decided 
to  make  church  finances  a  prime  concern  of  his  young  pastorate.  He 
agreed  to  make  an  every-member  canvass  in  November,  led  off  by  his 
sermon  for  November:  "God's  Plan  for  Financing  the  Kingdom."  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  congregation  couldn't  distinguish  between  God's 
plan  and  Preacher  Dupree' s,  because  he  resigned  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
1921,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  that  day  to  tell  him  to  be  out  of 
the  parsonage  by  March  first. 
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The  committee  of  Hominy,  Ridgeway,  White  Rock,  and  Liberty  struggled 
over  the  question  of  whom  to  call;  the  first  three  wanted  to  re-call 
Preacher  Bennett,  but  Liberty  rejected  that  idea.  By  April  they  had 
agreed  on  Rev.  T.  S.  Sasser  as  pastor;  he  preached  that  spring  and 
summer,  but  requested  leave  in  August  to  go  to  Southern  Seminary  in 
Louisville.  It  was  granted,  and  Brother  J.  W.  Crowe  supplied  in  his 
absence.  During  this  time  Watson  W.  Morgan,  a  student  at  Mars  Hill 
College,  was  licensed  to  preach,  new  front  steps  were  put  on  the 
sanctuary,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  homecoming  on  the  110th  anniversary 
of  the  church  in  1922.   Apparently  the  financial  flap  caused  in  1920  and 

1921  had  not  entirely  left  the  congregation's  memory,  for  in  February  of 

1922  the  worship  was  led  by  Judge  Gentry.   Church  Clerk   V.   L.   Young's 
note  on  his  subject  speaks  volumes:   "Sermon  or  Lecture  [emphasis  mine] 
by  Judge  Gentry.   Subject  Stewardship  and  Tithing. "   Things  were  getting 
back  to  normal . 

A  note  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Buncombe  Association  of  1920-21 
is  of  interest.  Speaking  of  Spurgeon  Owen,  Spurgeon  Clark,  and  Watson 
Morgan,  A.  E.  Brown,  the  Associational  historian,  comments: 

We  could  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  young 
preachers  mentioned  in  this  report  are  from  old  Hominy  Church.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Association,  at  one  time  one  of 
the  largest,  numerically,  but  now  somewhat  depleted  in  numbers,  but 
we  praise  the  Lord  that  her  young  men  are  being  called  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

The  coming  of  the  trains  had  opened  up  Buncombe  County  to  wonderful 
things  from  the  outside,  but  the  trains  also  had  their  dangers.  On 
March  25,  1923,  sparks  from  the  train's  smokestack  ignited  the  brush  on 
the  right-of-way,  and  the  dry,  windy  day  was  perfect  for  carrying  the 
fire  all  the  way  up  the  hill  to  the  clapboard  sanctuary.  It  was 
destroyed  even  as  many  members  gathered  to  help.  That  was  indeed  a 
black  Sunday;  by  the  next  Saturday  the  church  had  met  at  the  Candler 
School  and  unanimously  agreed  to  call  Rev.  Bennett  as  the  perfect  person 
to  help  rebuild  the  church  building  and  to  keep  the  membership  together 
in  the  process.  He  accepted,  and  performed  both  tasks  well.  The 
membership  volunteered  countless  hours  of  time,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
settlement  of  $3850  from  Southern  Railway,  and  the  pastor,  who  was  no 
mean  hammer-swinger,  had  soon  rebuilt  the  building  now  named  for  the  man 
who  worked  so  hard  on  it.  Brick  this  time,  to  end  the  worry  about  fire. 
Electric  lights,  not  coal-oil  lamps.  An  indoor  baptistry,  to  end  those 
January  days  in  the  creek. 

So  Hominy  spent  most  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  in  a  new  building.  The 
record  of  the  church  in  this  period  is  fairly  quiet;  there  are  additions 
to  the  membership,  and  signs  that  the  nineteenth-century  habits  were 
beginning  to  change.  For  example,  the  regular  first  Saturday  business 
meetings  were  discontinued  in  1925,  with  the  conferences  to  be  held  on 
Sundays.   There  was  a  note  in  October  of  1923  indicating  that  the  Church 
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Conference  was  omitted  that  month  because  of  the  county  fair,  which  was 
held  on  the  Candler  school  grounds.  The  businesses  of  Candler  were 
multiplying  in  those  years,  and  some  of  them  were  doing  business  on 
Sunday.  In  April  of  1926,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  unite  with 
Montmorenci  Methodist  Church  to  visit  these  places,  and  "to  ask  them  the 
favor  to  so  honor  the  churches  and  Sunday  School  as  to  close  ...  on 
Sunday  from  9:30  o'clock  a.m.  until  1  o'clock  p.m."  That  committee  was 
unsuccessful,  by  the  way.  In  that  same  year  the  membership  voted  to 
begin  to  have  prayer  meeting  and  choir  practice  on  Wednesday  evenings . 
A  Boy  Scout  troop  was  talked  about  in  1927,  and  a  newfangled  thing 
called  a  "Nomanate  Committee"  was  formed.  Envelopes  were  changed  from 
monthly  to  weekly.  The  church  was  coming  into  line  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention's  mainstream  way  of  operating. 

Preacher  Bennett  proved  popular  with  Hominy  people,  if  not  with 
others  on  the  circuit.  The  parsonage  had  been  wired  for  electricity  in 
1924,  which  he  much  appreciated.  In  1926  he  was  called  to  half-time 
service  to  Hominy,  White  Rock  having  dropped  out  of  the  rotation.  That 
same  year  the  church  agreed  to  sell  its  interests  in  the  community 
property  it  owned  with  Ridgeway  and  Liberty  and  to  employ  Rev.  Bennett 
three-fourths  time.  This  arrangement  did  not  work  out,  for  he  requested 
half-time  employment  in  1927.  It  stayed  that  way  until  his  death  in 
1931. 

Hominy,  like  Buncombe  County,  made  it  through  the  lean  years 
following  the  Civil  War,  and  had  achieved  a  great  measure  of  prosperity 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  a  membership  of 
some  seventy  in  1866  it  grew  to  embrace  144  souls  in  1927.  The  growth 
in  the  Candler  area,  of  course,  was  in  no  way  as  great  as  the  growth  of 
people  and  property  values  in  the  City  of  Asheville,  which  was  floating 
some  $50,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness  in  those  days,  and  in  which 
property  on  Broadway  at  North  Pack  Square  was  bringing  up  to  $8,000  a 
front  foot.  Of  those  matters  more  will  be  said.  The  church's  members 
had  no  way  to  envision  three  events  that  would  profoundly  affect  its 
life:  the  coming  of  American  Enka,  the  Great  Depression,  and  the  Second 
World  War.  The  church's  relative  prosperity  would  be  teased  and  tried 
many  times  in  the  next  two  decades.   But  it  had  been  tried  before. 
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CHAPTEE  4:   FROM  DEPRESSION  TO  WARTIME 

The  most  significant  economic  event  of  the  1920' s  in  western 
Buncombe  County  was  arguably  not  the  Great  Depression  but  the  opening  of 
the  American  Enka  rayon  plant  in  1929.  The  Dutch  company,  Netherlands 
Artificial  Silk  Company,  had  decided  to  open  a  plant  in  America,  and  in 
1928  it  purchased  2,200  acres  of  prime  farmland  along  Hominy  Creek. 
Land  was  cheap  and  water  was  plentiful.  A  waiting  labor  force  which 
could  be  predicted  to  work  hard  and  be  fiercely  loyal  to  its  company 
helped  it  decide  to  build  a  place  that  as  yet  did  not  exist--the  village 
of  Ehka.  By  July  of  1929  the  construction  crews,  which  employed  a 
sizeable  number  of  people,  had  finished  enough  of  the  plant  for 
production  to  begin,  and  in  the  next  months  and  years  people  moved  into 
the  Hominy  valley  area  from  all  over  western  North  Carolina  to  try  to 
"get  on"  at  Enka.  This  invasion  of  people  quite  naturally  needed 
shelter,  food,  and  church,  and  as  the  plant  began  to  change  the  economic 
lives  of  Buncombe  County  it  also  contributed  to  growth  in  the  mission  of 
Hominy  Church. 

The  work  was  hard.  A  largely  agricultural  community  had  to  learn  of 
such  things  as  reeling,  doffing,  and  cone  winding;  production  work, 
based  on  points  and  quotas,  was  foreign  currency  to  most  residents  of 
Hominy  Valley,  but  they  caught  on  quickly.  The  American  currency  the 
plant  paid  was  shockingly  low  by  today's  standards;  in  the  early  1930 's 
a  starting  worker  could  expect  to  take  home  $8.72  for  a  54-hour  week,  or 
some  161  per  hour  with  no  coffee  breaks.  But  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  world  around  Buncombe  County  made  the  county  and  its  residents 
thankful  for  Enka  and  the  jobs  it  provided.  By  the  end  of  the  1930' s 
some  3,500  employees  produced  some  20,000,000  pounds  of  rayon,  and  were 
paid  some  $5,000,000  to  do  so.  The  Depression  would  have  been  much 
harder  to  weather  in  Buncombe  County  had  the  Dutch  decided  to  locate 
elsewhere. 

Things  were,  of  course,  grim  enough  even  with  Enka.  The  stock 
market  crash  on  October  29,  1929  had  profound  effects  all  over  the 
world.  Asheville,  as  has  been  noted,  had  been  enjoying  a  real  estate 
boom  during  the  1920 's  that  was  disastrously  affected  by  the  market 
crash.  The  city  boasted  high  property  values,  and  a  booming  downtown 
rich  in  fine,  new  buildings.  The  Coxes  and  the  Groves  and  the  Seeleys 
and  the  Lipinskys  and  many  others  had  built  a  fine  environment  for 
tourists  and  shoppers.  Fine  architects,  such  as  Douglas  Ellington,  were 
hired  to  design  major  statements  in  architecture;  his  monuments  include 
the  City  Hall,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Asheville  High  School,  and  the 
S&W  building.  The  city  and  county  had  run  their  combined  debt  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,000  by  building  municipal  buildings,  new  homes 
for  the  police  and  fire  departments,  streets  and  sidewalks,  the 
Beaucatcher  Tunnel,  a  municipal  golf  course,  and  many  other  improvements 
secured  by  the  city  and  county  assets  and  the  power  to  tax  residents   to 


repay  the  bonds.  Dr.  E.  W.  Grove's  Arcade  Building  in  downtown 
Asheville  typifies  the  optimism  in  the  air  in  the  late  1920 's;  it  was  to 
have  had  a  nineteen-story  office  tower  atop  the  existing  building!  His 
death  in  1927  changed  those  plans,  but  the  crash  in  1929  would  have  had 
the  same  effect  had  he  lived.  Asheville  and  the  surrounding  county 
slowed  considerably  in  late  1929. 

On  October  20,  1930,  the  Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  city's 
largest  bank,  closed  its  doors.  Five  other  banks  in  Western  North 
Carolina  closed  that  day.  That  day  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  Great 
Depression  in  Buncombe  County.  All  of  a  sudden,  some  $8,000,000  of  city 
and  county  funds  were  non-existent.  $52,000,000  in  deposits  at  the 
Central  Bank  alone  were  gone.  Speculation  and  development  halted; 
fortunes  were  lost  in  a  day;  and  the  area  would  take  decades  to  recover 
from  the  crash.  The  mayor,  depressed  by  the  imminent  default  of  the 
city's  bonded  indebtedness  and  under  suspicion  of  having  misappropriated 
muncipal  funds,  shot  himself.  Things  were  grim  indeed  for  Buncombe 
County. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  economic  chaos,  Hominy  Church  was  moving 
gamely  along.  A  budget  system  was  adopted  in  January  of  1931,  whereby 
"one  treasurer"  would  handle  all  the  church's  money  and  pay  all  the 
bills.  Brother  T.  S.  Clark  served  as  the  first  treasurer  under  this  new 
system.   The  budget  was  adopted  as  follows: 

Pastor's  Salary  780 

Janitor  60 

Incidentals  60 

Literature  100 

Cooperative  Program  60 

Orphanage  60 

Total  940 

1931  would  not  turn  out  to  be  a  good  year  for  the  church;  although  a 
revival  was  preached  in  the  early  summer  by  Brother  Jesse  Owen,  in  which 
the  records  state  the  church  was  "greatly  revived, "  there  was  trouble 
ahead  for  the  pastor  and  his  family.  In  August,  Lucy  Lee,  Preacher 
Bennett's  daughter,  died.  Just  25  years  old,  she  was  a  graduate  of  Mars 
Hill  and  Meredith  Colleges,  and  was  a  teacher  of  French  and  English  and 
a  tireless  church  worker.  Her  death  touched  the  church  in  many  ways,  of 
course,  and  it  was  doubly  shocked  when  Rev.  Bennett  died  in  December. 
His  two  pastorates  were  significant  ones,  bringing  the  church  into  a 
totally  different  world  than  the  one  before  World  War  I,  and  the  church 
had  been  fortunate  to  have  had  him  as  pastor.  He  had  been  ordained  late 
in  life,  at  age  42.  That  was  in  1915.  In  the  next  16  years  he  had 
served  at  Hominy,  Ridgeway,  White  Rock,  Liberty,  Chunn's  Cove,  Mt. 
Olive,  West  End,  New  Morgan  Hill,  Newfound,  and  had,  under  the  State 
Missions  Board,  organized  and  pastored  Enka  Baptist.  His  death,  at  the 
age  of  58,  cut  short  a  fine  Baptist  career  and  sent  Hominy  into  a  period 
of  mourning. 
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In  May  of  1932  the  church  had  before  it  five  possible  candidates  to 
replace  him  as  pastor;  a  ballot  was  called  for,  and  Rev.  M.  L.  Lewis, 
Brother  Fred  Lewis's  father,  was  elected  by  a  majority.  In  those  days  a 
chalkboard  was  placed  in  front  of  the  congregation  and  the  votes  were 
tallied  on  it  as  people  stood  to  indicate  their  preferences.  After  that 
was  settled,  a  motion  was  made  to  make  the  vote  unanimous,  "to  which  all 
responded. "  He  was  hired  as  a  half-time  pastor  for  the  remainder  of 
1932.  He  preached  a  two-week  revival  in  June;  he  made  one  of  a 
presbytery  in  October  to  ordain  deacons  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Hominy, 
White  Rock,  and  New  Morgan  Hill  at  the  latter  church  (here  D.  E.  Wright 
was  ordained  deacon,  along  with  Bob  Barnes  and  J.  C.  Bennett,  Jr.);  and 
he  resigned  as  pastor  early  in  December.  The  church  accepted  his 
resignation  provided  he  would  stay  until  the  end  of  the  year,  which  he 
did.   Once  again  Hominy  found  itself  without  a  pastor. 

His  last  service  was  Christmas  Day,  1932,  and  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
memorable  one.  G.  C.  Crisp,  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  made  an 
announcement  that  morning  that  folks  better  stay  for  worship  because  of 
a  special  service.  The  congregation  was  expectant;  Rev.  Lewis  was  to 
preach  on  prayer,  using  the  text  of  Christ  in  the  Garden;  the  chatty 
minutes  of  that  meeting  describe  it  well: 

At  the  correct  time  in  the  programme,  Master  Floyd  Miller  Jr.  drew  a 
red  curtain  from  over  a  six  by  eight  foot  picture  hanging  in  the 
auditorium  back  of  the  pulpit,  bringing  a  three-fourths  life-size 
painting  of  "Christ  in  the  Garden"  into  view.  At  which  time  the 
whole  audience  stood  in  awe  as  it  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the 
gift  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Barnes. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  painting  which  until  recently  was  in  the 
baptistry;  the  Millers  had  provided  the  paint  and  canvas  and  Mr.  Barnes 
had  done  the  painting  and  framing.  This  was  a  welcome  Christmas  present 
to  a  church  that  lately  had  not  seen  too  much  to  get  enthusiastic  about. 
Times  were  hard,  and  the  stability  enjoyed  in  the  1920 's  was  looking  to 
be  farther  and  farther  into  the  past. 

Superintendent  Crisp's  announcement  on  January  15,  1933,  was 
"received  with  interest."  He  told  the  church  that  a  young  man  named 
Nane  Starnes  would  preach  on  the  next  preaching  Sunday,  January  22.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  church  would  hear  his  trial  sermon,  then  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  call  him.  Attendance  was  good  that  Sunday.  Rev. 
Starnes  chose  Hebrews  11  for  his  text  ("By  faith  we  ...  by  faith  Abel 
.  .  .  by  faith  Enoch  .  .  .",  through  all  the  "cloud  of  witnesses"  of  our 
faith)  and  "The  Christian  Race"  as  his  sermon  title.  After  the 
concluding  hymn,  "God  Will  Take  Care  of  You,"  the  deacon  chairman 
declared  the  church  in  conference  and  excused  the  pulpit  committee  to 
discuss  what  they  had  heard.  Meanwhile,  the  congregation  sang  hymns. 
After  only  two,  "I  Am  Thine,  0  Lord"  and  "We're  Marching  to  Zion,"  the 
committee  returned  with  a   unanimous   recommendation   to   call   Preacher 
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Starnes  as  half— time  pastor.  After  some  concern  was  voiced  about 
whether  the  pastor  should  live  in  the  immediate  community,  the  vote  was 
made,  finally  and  unanimously,  to  call  Rev.  Starnes.  A  bright,  young 
pastor,  he  was  looked  to  by  the  congregation  to  provide  some  stability 
that  had  been  lacking  since  Rev.  Bennett's  death. 

Rev.  Starnes  felt  lucky  to  have  been  called  to  Hominy.  Pastorates 
were  scarce  in  those  days,  because  churches  didn't  have  that  much  money. 
Hominy  and  Montmorenci  Methodist  were  cooperating  in  those  days,  for 
example.  Both  churches  had  half-time  pastors,  so  on  the  days  Rev. 
Starnes  preached  at  Hominy  the  Methodists  would  come  over  after  their 
Sunday  School,  and  the  Hominy  folk  would  go  to  Montmorenci  on  the  other 
Sundays.  Those  other  Sundays  Preacher  Starnes  would  go  to  his  other 
half-time  job,  at  Chunn's  Cove  Church.  He  was  lucky  to  have  a  full-time 
living,  unlike  many  pastors  in  that  time.  He  had  the  further  handicap 
of  not  being  married;  many  churches  then  and  now  assume  that  when  they 
hire  a  pastor  they  are  getting  a  pastor's  wife  in  the  bargain,  to  play 
the  piano  and  teach  Sunday  School  and  perform  sundry  other  roles  in  the 
church.  So  it  was  with  gratitude  and  expectancy  that  he  began  his 
ministry  at  Hominy. 

Plans  for  painting  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary  and  installing 
extra  electric  lighting  were  soon  underway.  A  June  revival  was  held, 
for  two  weeks,  which  by  all  accounts  was  successful;  the  Chunn's  Cove 
membership  attended,  as  well  as  many  from  Montmorenci  and  the 
surrounding  Baptist  churches,  and  at  the  closing  service  on  Sunday 
evening,  22  were  baptized  into  the  membership.  The  church  was 
considering  building  a  new  pastorium  and  selling  the  old;  an  offer  of 
$1,000  had  been  made  on  the  old  one.  Things  were  perking  along  when  a 
bit  of  a  controversy  surfaced  for  the  new  preacher  to  handle. 

Money,  of  course,  was  scarce  not  only  for  churches  but  also  for  the 
governments  and  their  educational  systerms.  The  County  School  Board  for 
some  time  had  closed  two  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  Hominy  area,  and 
was  renting  two  rooms  in  Hominy  Church  for  the  Candler  school.  This  was 
an  annual  question  for  the  church  to  consider,  and  since  G.  C.  Crisp  was 
both  on  the  board  of  deacons  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  the 
request  to  rent  the  rooms  was  usually  a  non-controversial  matter.  Some 
people,  however,  were  not  happy  with  the  arrangement,  including  Miss 
Dolly  Ann  Morgan,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  churches  were  meant  for 
worship  and  nothing  else,  and  secular  use  of  the  property  was  almost  a 
sacrilege.   The  church  voted  on  the  question  in  July  of  1933. 

It  was  a  special  conference,  on  a  Wednesday  evening.  The  pastor 
told  the  congregation  that  Dr.  Frank  Wells,  the  school  superintendent, 
had  reported  that  unless  Hominy  could  continue  to  rent  the  classrooms  to 
the  school  system,  they  would  have  to  run  the  first  three  grades  on 
half -day  schedules,  or  dismiss  some  teachers  and  overload  others,  or  bus 
children  to  other  schools  not  in  the  area.  It  was  apparent  to  Rev. 
Starnes  that  Miss  Morgan   had   done   her   homework;   discussion   of   the 
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question  was  "free  and  plenty,"  according  to  the  minutes.   Mr.  Crisp 
pleaded  for  the  passage  of  the  motion,  saying  he  knew  "God   would   smile 
on  Hominy"   for   doing   so.     But   the   pastor   wasn't   sure   that   the 
congregation  would  agree. 

He  asked  the  deacon  chairman,  D.  E.  Wright,  to  take  over  moderating 
the  meeting  so  he  could  speak  to  the  motion.  Wisely,  he  began  by 
agreeing  with  Miss  Morgan  that  the  church  is  indeed  God's  house,  but  he 
went  on  to  say  that  this  situation  is  an  emergency.  "I  feel,"  he  said, 
"That  I  would  be  unworthy  of  the  pastorate  if  I  did  not  have  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  the  church,  and  the  school  at  heart.  Especially  do  I 
care  about  the  health,  physical  comfort,  and  character  development  of 
the  little  children. "  The  minutes  record  that  much;  Pastor  Starnes 
remembers  that  he  said  that  "when  this  building  gets  more  sacred  than 
the  lives  and  minds  of  little  children,  .  .  .  it  [is]  more  sacred  than 
the  Good  Lord  ever  intended  for  it  to  be. "  After  this  impassioned 
statement  by  the  young  pastor,  the  church  was  more  or  less  silent.  The 
question  was  called,  and  the  vote  was  24  affirmative,  11  negative.  The 
matter  was  settled;  Rev.  Starnes  earned  the  respect  of  Miss  Morgan;  and 
the  school  system  was  spared  a  bit  of  extra  hardship  in  that  lean  year. 

The  rest  of  1933  was  calm.  The  Buncombe  Association  met  at  Hominy 
in  August,  new  deacons  (L.  D.  Knighten,  Columbus  Jackson,  and  J.  M. 
Smith)  were  ordained  in  September,  and  the  cemetery  committee  was 
talking  of  mapping  the  cemetery,  even  of  getting  a  plat  made  of  the 
property.  (Some  things  never  change. )  The  budget  for  1934  was  adopted, 
as  follows: 

Pastor  600 

Custodian  60 

Additional  Workers--SS  Sec  50 

Literature  90 

Miscellaneous  100 

Building  Fund  120 

Cooperative  Program  84 

Gteen--chaplain  36 

Orphanage  60 

Total  1200 

In  two  years,  the  budget  had  increased  28%,  missions  giving  was  up  to 
15%  of  the  total,  and  the  pastor  was  being  paid  substantially  less 
money.   Many  would  call  that  progress. 

1934  and  1935  were  busy  years  for  the  church.  A  Vacation  Bible 
School  was  held  in  May  and  June  of  1934,  a  two-week  affair  that  was 
headed  by  Miss  Lucille  Dryman  as  Dean.  The  record  shows  that  it  "did 
much  to  build  and  mold  character  in  the  children.  The  whole  community 
seems  benefitted  regardless  of  denomination."  A  ten-day  revival  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Starnes  in  June  of  1934,  which  added  20  members.  A 
Homecoming  was  held  that  June,   at   which  Miss   Dolly   Ann   Morgan   was 
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official  historian,  and  representatives  from  Pole  Creek,  New  Morgan 
Hill,  Ridgeway,  and  Liberty  spoke.  White  Rock's  representative  was 
absent.  It  was  discovered  that  Bent  Creek  was  also  "one  known  as  a 
child  of  Hominy,"  but  too  late  to  invite  a  representative.  The  church 
voted  on  the  deacons'  recommendation  that  "the  colored  [sic]  families 
living  in  the  community  be  invited  to  sit  in  [the]  church  balcony  and 
listen  to  sermons."  Although  this  was  passed,  Rev.  Starnes  has  no 
memory  of  any  of  these  folks  attending  services .  It  was  noted  that  the 
$120  in  the  1934  budget  earmarked  for  a  building  fund  had  not  been 
realized,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  doubled  in  1935.  A  revival  was 
held  in  June  of  1935,  with  Rev.  Perry  Crouch,  then  of  Calvary  Church  in 
Morganton,  preaching.  In  August,  the  church  agreed  to  build  a 
parsonage,  "a  six  room  building  on  land  bought  from  Miss  Lillie  Haney 
[?].  Estimated  to  cost  about  $125.00  and  Mr.  Hoke  Hall  to  be  in  charge 
of  work."  This  parsonage  was  still  under  construction  when  Rev.  Starnes 
married  on  October  3.  The  couple  moved  in  in  January  of  1936,  still 
without  heat  and  water.  Rev.  Starnes,  who  describes  himself  as  more 
conservative  in  those  days,  would  not  let  the  church  go  into  debt  to 
finish  the  building,  so  they  carried  water  from  the  Bennett  place  next 
door,  and  bought   kitchen  and  a  parlor  stoves  for  heat  and  cooking. 

His  marriage  and  his  successes  at  Hominy  made  Rev.  Starnes  an 
interesting  person  for  pulpit  committees  to  consider,  and  not  long  after 
he  and  his  new  wife  were  pounded  by  the  church  in  January,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  West  Asheville  Church.  He  submitted  his  resignation  in  March  of 
1936,  and  the  church  was  once  again  without  a  pastor.  Rev.  Starnes  left 
a  healthier  congregation  than  he  had  found,  and  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  growth  and  ministry  of  his  new  church. 

A  pulpit  committee  was  formed,  with  0.  S.  Dillard  as  chairman.  In 
August  they  recommended  that  Dr.  L.  H.  Gardner  be  called  as  pastor,  and 
he  accepted.  At  the  end  of  1936  there  is  preserved  the  annual  report  of 
the  WMU  in  Mrs.  L.  D.  Knighten's  pencilled  hand.  She  reported  that  the 
ladies  of  the  church  had  responded  well  to  several  special  offerings 
( some  of  which  were  urgently  trying  to  get  the  State  and  Southern 
Conventions  out  of  debt),  including  a  Lottie  Moon  offering  of  $21.00, 
"the  best  in  History."  The  average  attendance  was  six.  Dr.  Gardner,  in 
January  of  1937,  set  the  following  goals  for  the  church  in  the  new  year: 


average  Sunday  School  att. 
average  BTD  att. 
attending  preaching 
in  prayer  meeting 
Members  tithing 
Members  giving 
Additions  to  church 


125 

65 
150 

50 
25% 
80% 

40  (25%  baptisms) 


The  church  was  optimistic;  in  February  it  voted  to  give  a  six-months 
trial  of  three-fourths  time  preaching  on  Dr.  Gardner's  part.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  the  offerings  would  not  support  it,  they  would  go   back 
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"bo  half-time;  if  the  money  was  good,  then  they  would  recommend  full-time 
for  the  pastor.  Also,  an  alternating  system  of  deacon  rotation  was 
adopted.  By  April,  deacons  had  the  luxury  of  having  monthly  record 
books  for  themselves.  Although  the  statistics  were  encouraging  through 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  WMU  for  example  reporting  average 
attendance  of  12,  a  vote  was  taken  by  ballot  in  July,  and  by  17-9  the 
church  agreed  to  return  to  half-time  preaching. 

A  painful  situation  erupted  in  October.  The  details  need  not 
concern  us  here,  but  a  series  of  misunderstandings  had  split  the  church 
into  those  who  wanted  Dr.  Gardner  to  resign  immediately  and  those  who 
wanted  him  to  stay.  Personalities  clashed,  rumors  flew,  and  suddenly, 
on  a  Sunday  when  there  was  no  preaching  service,  the  church  voted  to 
dismiss  Dr.  Gardner  as  pastor,  effective  immediately.  He  and  his  family 
moved  their  memberships  to  the  Dana  Church  in  Hendersonville,  where  his 
other  half-time  pastorate  was.  Dr.  J.  W.  O'Hara  acted  as  interim  pastor 
while  the  board  of  deacons  was  constituted  to  be  a  pulpit  committee. 
Again  the  search  for  a  pastor  was  on. 

They  set  trial  sermons  in  Feburary  1938  for  Mr.  D.  E.  Willis  and  a 
Mr.  Lanier,  but  after  hearing  Brother  Willis  on  Febuary  13,  the  church 
decided  unanimously  to  call  him  as  pastor.  He  declined  the  call, 
however;  the  deacons  soon  asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties  as  pulpit 
committee.  An  alternate  committee,  comprised  of  T.  S.  Clark,  J.  0. 
Israel,  H.  M.  Pinner,  Istelina  Wright,  and  Lillian  Crawford,  was 
elected.  Meanwhile,  life  went  on  as  usual.  Chloe  Miller,  Dean  of  the 
Bible  School,  reported  an  enrollment  of  110  with  average  attendance  of 
95.  The  church  agreed  to  put  a  new  metal  roof  on  the  building.  And 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  Leland  Royster  were  united  with  the  church  in  July  of 
1938. 

He  was  26,  a  native  of  Cleveland  County,  and  a  fresh  graduate  of 
Southern  Seminary.  He  was  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  programs  of 
the  church,  from  the  evidence  in  the  minutes.  One  of  the  first  requests 
he  made  was  for  a  revival  and  "enlargement  campaign"  to  be  held  in 
August  and  September.  The  minutes  for  the  time  of  his  pastorate  begin 
to  detail  numbers  for  the  first  time — average  attendance  figures,  goals, 
and  statistics. 

His  first  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  J.  0.  Israel,  was  of  a 
similar  cast,  and  was  quite  determined  that  Sunday  School  at  Hominy 
would  grow.  The  story  of  his  recruiting  teachers  is  told  elsewhere 
here;  that  was  in  1938,  and  the  record  shows  his  frustration.  In  March 
of  1939  he  reported  to  the  church  that  "the  Sunday  School  [is]  sick,  the 
spirit  [is]  not  right,  and  [I  am]  afraid  the  Sunday  School  [is]  going  to 
die."  He  reported  192  enrolled  and  less  than  100  in  average  attendance. 
In  April  he  reported  "that  he  was  very  much  discouraged  with  the  Sunday 
School ,  and  that  he  had  about  decided  that  we  have  the  kind  of  Sunday 
School  that  we  want.  He  asked,  'Are  we  satisfied  with  an  enrollment  of 
189  and  an  average  attendance  of  96?'"    The   services   of   a   bus   were 
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obtained  for  the  Sunday  School,  with  Mr.  Summey  as  driver,  who  would  run 
his  bus  at  cost.  Although  Preacher  Royster  reported  in  May  that  20  had 
used  the  bus  the  past  Sunday,  its  use  was  abandoned  by  August  and  Mr. 
Israel  had  resigned  as  Sunday  School  Superintendent  in  July. 

Money  was  also  of  some  concern  in  that  time.  Mr.  Clark's 
Treasurer's  report  of  July  1939  noted  that  "it  takes  $40.00  per  week  to 
meet  the  present  budget,  [and]  that  some  were  behind  on  their  pledges." 
Mrs .  Zelma  Barnes  suggested  that  he  send  quarterly  statements  to  the 
membership,  to  which  the  church  agreed,  and  they  scheduled  a  "pay  up 
week."  In  an  attempt  to  bolster  attendance  at  the  church  conferences, 
they  were  rescheduled  from  Wednesday  nights  to  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month.  October  1,  1939,  was  the  first  such  meeting.  The  church  roll  was 
read  in  connection  with  a  church  loyalty  campaign,  and  53  members 
answered  "present." 

The  record  shows  very  little  change  into  1940.  The  deacons  had 
discussed  in  July  whether  the  church  needed  to  have  a  revival  that  year; 
Preacher  Royster  "said  the  note  sounded  was  the  great  need  of  revival." 
In  December  he  resigned,  to  accept  a  call  to  First  Church,  Forest  City. 
Dr.  O'Hara  again  provided  interim  service;  he  was  called  as  full-time 
pastor  in  March  of  1941. 

Probably  the  most  significant  local  event,  while  the  world  wound 
itself  up  for  war,  was  the  ordination  of  Preacher  Bennett's  son,  Willis, 
to  the  ministry  in  September  of  1941.  A  graduate  of  Mars  Hill  and  Wake 
Forest,  he  had  been  called  by  the  Chunn's  Cove  Church  as  pastor;  Nane 
Starnes  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  Dr.  O'Hara  gave  the  charge  to 
the  candidate,  and  the  deacons  presented  him  with  a  Bible.  Dr.  Bennett 
is  now  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  Southern  Seminary  in 
Louisville. 

War  was  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  course,  in  the  late  1930' s, 
but  in  1941  it  was  inevitable  that  the  United  States  would  get  involved. 
Dunkirk  was  in  1940;  Britain  was  being  bombed  by  Germany,  and 
Churchill's  speeches  to  the  British  people  were  becoming  part  of  the 
folklore  of  the  whole  world.  By  December  7,  1941,  America  was  simply 
waiting  to  know  when.  That  day  it  found  out  not  only  when  but  where; 
within  days  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  not  only  on  Japan  but  also  on  Germany  and  Italy.  Would  the 
GA's  at  Hominy  look  back  in  wonder  that  at  their  December  1940  meeting 
the  theme  was  a  "Japanese  Tea  Party"? 

As  the  war  wore  on,  more  and  more  of  the  area's  men  and  women  were 
called  into  service,  either  in  the  armed  services  or  on  the  industrial 
front.  Enka,  having  only  recently  begun  to  be  on  full  production  after 
the  flood  of  1940,  geared  up  in  a  big  way  to  produce  rayon  for  tire 
cord,  parachutes,  and  other  military  applications.  Church  was 
different.  Daylight  Savings  Time  was  adopted  in  1942;  prayer  meetings 
were  discontinued  in  the  winter  months;  "Service  Flag   Ceremonies"   were 
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held  in  honor  of  the  boys  at  war;  gifts  were  sent  to  the  soldiers.  Dr. 
O'Hara  resigned  the  pastorate  in  January  of  1943,  and  Rev.  Ralph  Hensley 
was  called  in  February. 

As  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  the  young  Rev.  Hensley  was  not 
impressed  with  the  physical  plant  of  the  church.  The  record  shows  that 
during  his  two  years  at  Hominy  long  overdue  changes  were  made  to  the 
building.  Painting  the  interior  began  almost  immediately;  even  the  pews 
were  painted.  The  janitor,  Mr.  Holcombe,  resigned  in  June  of  1943,  and 
Mr.  Ott  Devlin  was  hired  to  take  his  place,  at  $15.00  a  month.  A  water 
line  was  dug  from  the  road  to  the  parsonage  that  year;  the  pastor 
finally  had  "city  water. "  Water  was  also  run  to  the  church  building, 
and  it  was  decided  that  while  they  were  at  it  they  might  as  well  run  a 
line  to  the  baptistry,  which  was  not  yet  heated,  but  running  water  would 
help.  The  church  building  was  not  insured,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
remedy  that.  A  mimeograph  machine  was  purchased  for  the  office,  and 
Bill  Roberson  began  the  church  library  in  1944.  His  father,  Milton, 
furnished  the  lumber  and  volunteer  labor  did  the  rest.  Some  300  books 
made  the  core  of  what  is  now  called  the  "Media  Center. "  The  cemetery 
was  in  horrible  shape,  with  trees  and  brush  growing  wild  among  the 
plots;  the  church  cleaned  that  up,  righted  and  stabilized  tombstones, 
and  resowed  the  grass.  A  building  committee  was  formed  to  look  about 
building  an  educational  building;  there  was  no  pastor's  study  in  the  old 
building,  and  Preacher  Hensley  had  to  use  the  furnace  room  for 
conferences  with  members.  In  February  of  1945  the  church  voted  to 
accept  the  gift  of  stained  glass  memorial  windows,  which  had  been 
solicited  from  the  congregation  by  the  pastor.  These  windows  are  now  in 
the  present  sanctuary,  having  been  moved  when  it  was  built. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  the  war  was  winding  down  and  the 
long  agony  was  soon  to  be  over.  Rev.  Hensley  was  not  a  seminary 
graduate,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  didn't  leave  for  seminary  soon  he  would 
never  go;  so  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  May  of  1945  to  attend 
Southern  Seminary.  It  was  a  shame;  the  parsonage  had  just  been  painted, 
"inlaid  linoleum"  had  been  put  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  new  shades  had 
been  hung  in  the  living  room  and  study.  But  such  is  the  call  of  God, 
and  a  pulpit  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  H.  M.  Pinner,  D.  E. 
Wright,  T.  S.  Clark,  Chloe  Miller,  and  G.  C.  Crisp.  They  would  call 
Rev.  M.  D.  Smith,  whose  long  pastorate  would  be  a  welcome  change  from 
the  short  tenures  of  the  immediate  past. 

1945  was  a  watershed  year  for  Hominy;  the  war  ended,  and  the 
soldiers  came  home  and  began  to  find  that  the  world  had  changed  forever. 
A  lot  of  innocence  was  lost  in  that  brutal  war,  and  the  industrial  might 
of  the  United  States  would  rapidly  change  the  face  of  the  economy  of 
these  mountains.  The  innocence  of  the  United  States  which  knew  how  to 
make  a  bomb  that  would  bring  Japan  to  its  knees  but  which  also  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  its  long-term  effects  had  no  idea  of  what  a  cold  war  would 
be,  or  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  or  of  the  changes  in  the 
world  that  America  had  made  by  winning  the  war.    Hominy,   too,   had   no 
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idea  of  the  changes  that  would  happen  in  the  coming  decades ;  but  it 
welcomed  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  had  high  hopes  for  the  next  few 
years.   Peace  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  5:   GROWTH  AND  CHANGE 

May  of  1945  seemed  pregnant  with  change  at  Hominy.  World  events 
were  coming  to  another  breaking  point.  Roosevelt  had  died  in  April;  he 
had  been  President  for  over  twelve  years,  through  the  Great  Depression 
and  most  of  a  world  war.  What  would  Truman  be  like?  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  dead,  the  former  by  his  own  hand  and  the  latter  by 
thousands  of  Italian  bullets.  May  6  was  V-E  Day,  and  celebrations  broke 
out  all  over  the  country.  Those  still  in  the  Far  East  would  have  to 
wait  to  celebrate;  Japan  surrendered  in  August.  When  would  the  boys  be 
home?   When  would  life  get  back  to  normal? 

Preacher  Hensley  resigned  May  20.  The  pulpit  committee  lost  no  time 
in  contacting  Southern  Seminary  bo  ask  for  names  of  candidates .  Two 
names  were  given,  those  of  Rev.  Roy  Beals  and  Rev.  M.  D.  Smith.  Both 
were  investigated;  Rev.  Beals  was  invited  to  preach  on  June  17.  The 
church  was  happy  with  what  they  heard,  and  called  him  to  accept  the 
pastorate.  He  declined,  however,  the  church's  offer  of  $1800  a  year. 
The  committee  wrote  to  Rev.  Smith,  who  could  not  come  on  Sunday  July  22, 
but  who  could  on  Wednesday  the  25th.  Meanwhile,  Rev.  G.  T.  High 
preached  the  Sunday  services  upon  recommendation  of  Nane  Starnes  and 
Perry  Crouch.  The  pulpit  committee  met  on  Thursday  and  decided  not  to 
offer  Rev.  High  to  the  church  in  conference,  but  to  recommend  Rev. 
Smith.  The  church  in  conference  July  29  voted  unanimously  to  call 
Preacher  Smith  at  a  salary  of  $2400  plus  his  phone  bill.  His  acceptance 
letter  was  read  to  the  church  August  5 .  A  committee  was  formed  to  get 
the  parsonage  ready,  and  the  church  was  ready  to  begin  a  long 
relationship  with  its  new  pastor. 

The  adopted  budget  for  1945-46  indicates  the  church  was  enjoying 
improved  economic  conditions.  Mission  giving  topped  15%  in  the 
projections,  the  building  fund  was  growing,  and  money  was  earmarked  for 
a  new  organ. 

Missions  &  Benevolence  1000 

Literature  150 

Incidentals  400 

Janitor  180 

Organ  1000 

Educational  Building  1000 

Pastor's  Support  2400 

Meetings  &  Educational  Work  150 

Miscellaneous  220 

Total  6500 

Attendance  records  show  marked  improvement.  During  the  war,  Sunday 
School  attendance  was  low,  usually  in  the  60' s  or  70' s.  In  September  of 
1945  the  figure  was  86.   For  October  the  reported  figure  was  121).     By 


the  next  year  averages  were  in  the  120 's  with  some  consistency,  and  the 
financial  picture  was  improving;  the  note  on  the  parsonage  was  burned  on 
October  6,  1946,  "after  which  the  congregation  sang  'Praise  God  From 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow, ' "  led  by  Mrs.  Thelma  Morgan,  who  had  been 
elected  choir  director  in  August. 

On  another  front,  Bill  Roberson  was  seeking  ordination  to  the 
ministry.  On  December  28  a  "committee  composed  of  ministers  and 
deacons"  (no  longer  a  presbytery)  met  to  examine  the  candidate;  that  was 
on  Saturday,  and  the  five  preachers  and  two  deacons  questioned  him  in 
four  areas  of  his  faith.  They  reported  to  the  church  the  next  day,  and 
Rev.  Roberson,  now  a  missionary  in  the  Phillipines,  was  ordained  that 
evening.  Preacher  Smith  preached,  W.  G.  Russell  gave  the  charge,  Dwight 
Long  read  the  scripture,  Ralph  Hensley  prayed,  and  Willis  Bennett 
presented  a  Bible  to  the  candidate. 

The  building  was  once  again  on  the  congregational  mind.  Preacher 
Hensley  had  started  thinking  about  an  educational  building  toward  the 
back  of  the  property,  but  he  was  also  looking  to  improve  the  sanctuary. 
In  1943  he  had  mentioned  that  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary,  which  had 
two  doors  on  either  side  as  the  old  wooden  churches,  needed  to  be 
improved;  he  suggested  a  central  door  and  the  addition  of  a  belfry.  In 
January  of  1947  Mr.  Clark,  the  treasurer,  suggested  that  the  building 
fund  might  be  used  for  "a  modern  auditorium  in  front  of  the  present  one 
instead  of  the  educational  building  at  the  back. "  The  church  voted  to 
have  such  plans  drawn.  With  $1423  on  hand,  Hugh  Crawford,  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  urged  that  all  members  contribute  a  day's  pay  per 
month  to  the  fund.  By  April  the  plans  were  almost  ready  for  the 
building  committee.  March  of  1948  saw  that  fund  at  nearly  $5000,  and  in 
April  the  church  voted  to  begin  construction  on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  basis. 
Excavation  was  soon  under  way. 

Other  matters  were  changing.  Preacher  Smith  saw  that  the  older 
deacon  system  was  not  "rotating  right,"  and  he  called  for  "new  young 
men"  to  be  deacons.  Ten  names  were  presented  to  the  church,  and  a 
system  began  whereby  thirteen  deacons  would  serve  for  four-year  terms, 
two  on  and  two  off,  with  eight  active  in  any  one  year.  These  deacons 
would  oversee  a  church  which  was  changing  quickly  from  the  attitudes 
fostered  by  the  Depression  and  the  War  into  a  thriving,  mainstream 
Southern  Baptist  church. 

The  summer  of  1948  was  a  hot  one,  and  with  it  came  the  frightening 
news  that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  something  called  "infantile 
paralysis,"  or  polio.  All  over  the  country  were  warnings  about  the 
disease.  Newsreels  showed  shots  of  little  children  in  the  grey  cocoons 
of  iron  lungs;  municipalities  closed  swimming  pools  and  recreational 
areas;  and  people  largely  stayed  home.  A  note  in  the  church  minutes  for 
August  1  notices  that  " [a]ttendance  is  cut  in  half  or  more  due  to  the 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  No  children  are  allowed  to  attend.  It 
is  feared  that  churches  may  be  closed  completely."   It  would  be   another 
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"ten  years  before  cases  of  polio  would  be  drastically  reduced  by  means  of 
the  Salk  vaccine.   Meanwhile  people  just  did  the  best  that  they  could. 

Work  on  the  new  sanctuary  was  proceeding  in  spite  of  the  attendance. 
In  August  the  church  approved  borrowing  $10,000,  of  which  $5,000  was 
actually  borrowed,  and  in  December  the  borrowing  of  an  extra  $10,000  was 
approved.  Although  the  building  was  not  quite  finished,  the  choir  gave 
its  Christmas  program  in  the  new  sanctuary;  it  was  "well  attended  and 
very  inspirational."  In  March  of  1949  the  work  was  almost  complete;  new 
pews  and  furniture  were  in  place  and  a  new  bell  had  been  installed.  To 
finish  paying  for  the  work,  the  church  borrowed  the  $2,000  left  to  it  by 
Judson  E.  ("Little  Jud" )  Morgan.  This,  it  must  be  noted,  is  the  same 
Little  Jud  Morgan  who  was  excluded  from  the  church  for  plowing  on 
Sundays,  but  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  person  of  gentle  and  forgiving 
nature,  and  he  did  not  exclude  Hominy  Church  from  his  will.  The  new 
sanctuary  was  finally  ready,  and  was  dedicated  May  16,  1949.  It  was 
built  for  a  total  of  some  $34,000. 

Mr.  Devlin  had  resigned  as  janitor  in  February.  Wayne  Gosnell  was 
hired  in  June,  as  the  record  notes,  "to  keep  everything  in  first  class 
condition  for  $50.00  a  month."  The  attendance  figures  indicate  that  he 
had  some  additional  people  to  clean  up  after.  Average  Sunday  School 
attendance  in  the  fall  of  1949  was  in  the  170 's,  and  Easter  Sunday  of 
1950  there  were  223  in  attendance.  New  classes  were  formed  and  existing 
programs  were  expanded.  In  December  1950  a  new  organ  was  approved,  a 
Hammond  that  was  to  cost  $2,433. 

Part  of  this  expansion,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  new  building  and 
the  obvious  pride  the  membership  had  in  the  church  facilities.  Part, 
too,  was  due  to  Preacher  Smith,  who  was  a  pastor  before  he  was  a 
preacher.  He  kept  tabs  on  his  growing  congregation,  and  did  much  field 
work  among  the  community.  His  personality  was  ideally  suited  for 
pastoring  a  growing  church.  The  church  was  also  part  of  a  national 
trend  begun  just  after  the  war,  in  which  middle-of-the-road 
Protestantism  burgeoned  all  over  the  country.  The  Fifties  were 
beginning;  this  was  a  decade  of  mainstream  everything.  Suburbia,  with 
its  fulfilling  of  the  American  Dream  of  a  house,  a  lot,  a  car,  kids,  and 
appliances,  was  coming  to  Hominy  Valley,  and  church  was  an  essential 
part  of  that  mixture.  So  Hominy  did  not  grow  in  isolation  or 
abnormally.   Things  were  good  for  the  established  churches  everywhere. 

Growth  in  Sunday  School  meant  expanded  facilities;  and  soon  the  old 
sanctuary  floor  was  levelled  and  classroom  space  was  created.  By  April 
of  1951  a  parking  lot  was  being  graded,  and  Sunday  School  attendance 
averaged  241.  Hominy  hosted  the  Buncombe  Association  that  year,  and 
reported  that  since  the  ladies  of  the  church  had  donated  the  food  for 
the  delegates  to  buy  at  lunchtime,  the  church  had  been  able  to  pay  for  a 
stove  and  water  heater  for  the  new  kitchen.  Circles  for  the  WMU  groups 
were  organized,  and  a  visitation  program  for  outreach  was  started. 
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In  1952  a  retirement  plan  was  approved  for  the  pastor.  He  was 
authorized  to  attend  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Miami,  and  was 
given  a  check  for  $75.00  for  convention  expenses.  The  church  needed  a 
better  way  to  handle  its  scheduling  and  business,  so  a  "church  cabinet" 
was  formed  to  meet  quarterly  with  the  deacons  to  discuss  and  recommend 
things  to  the  church.  At  "M  Night"  in  1952  Hominy  sent  40  people;  the 
Lottie  Moon  offering  was  $525.  In  1953  it  was  an  astounding  $1,020.28. 
The  church  was  definitely  on  a  financial  roll. 

Dr.  M.  Ray  McKay,  professor  of  preaching  at  Southeastern  Seminary, 
led  a  revival  in  the  spring  of  1954.  He  suggested  that  "it  would  be 
good  business  for  the  church  to  employ  a  secretary,  and  free  the  pastor 
to  do  more  field  work."  The  deacons  considered  this,  and  decided  to 
employ  Ann  Banning  as  a  summer  worker,  an  "educational  secretary. "  She 
was  to  do  office  work,  direct  the  choirs,  and  lead  the  R.  A.  boys.  A 
new  mimeograph  machine  was  also  purchased.  And  a  new  building  began  to 
be  talked  about,  one  which  would  house  the  Sunday  School  and  provide 
offices  for  the  staff. 

A  week-long  "Soul  Winning  Study  Course"  was  held  in  March,  1955, 
just  prior  to  the  April  revival.  Average  attendance  was  106  for  that 
course.  Willis  Bennett  preached  the  revival.  That  month  the  average 
Sunday  School  attendance  was  reported  at  275,  with  115  average  in 
Training  Union.  14  members  were  added  as  a  result.  The  building 
committee  and  deacons  in  July  recommended  to  the  church  that  it  build  a 
new  educational  building  adjacent  to  the  sanctuary.  Plans  had  been 
drawn  by  the  Sunday  School  Board,  and  the  motion  was  approved,  subject 
to  a  debt  ceiling  of  $40,000.  According  to  the  record,  "A  few  voted 
against  it.  After  the  motion  carried,  it  was  made  unanimous."  Another 
building  program  was  launched  to  hold  the  growing  congregation. 

Tom  Clark,  who  had  been  church  Treasurer  since  December  of  1925, 
resigned  that  position  in  December  of  1955  after  thirty  years'  service. 
He  had  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  finances  through  the  years.  The  1925 
offerings  averaged  about  thirty  dollars  a  month;  the  1955  budget  was 
$1500  a  month.  Still,  appeals  for  stewardship  were  necessary.  A  note 
in  a  bulletin  for  January  of  1956  reads: 

BETTER  MAKE  YODR  OFFERING  ACCORDING  TO  YOUR  INCOME,  LEST  THE  LORD  BE 
DISPLEASED  AND  MAKE  YOUR  INCOME  ACCORDING  TO  YOUR  OFFERING. 

Not  much  subtlety  there,  but  that  was  Preacher  Smith's  style. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  on  May  7,  1956.  By  October 
it  was  being  used.  The  church  library,  which  in  Bill  Roberson's  absence 
had  been  neglected,  was  moved  into  new  space,  and  Louise  Gosnell  was 
elected  librarian,  a  position  she  still  fills  proudly.  She  succeeded 
George  Llewellyn,  whose  wife,  Virginia,  was  conducting  a  kindergarten  in 
the  new  facility.  She  reported  9  students  enrolled  that  October.  The 
ministry  of  the  church  was  beginning  to  reach  out  into  the  community  for 
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something  besides  soul-saving;  a  commi"tment  to  social  ministry  was  begun 
with  the  kindergarten  classes. 
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This  is  firmly  stated  in  the  published  goals  of  the  church  for  1957- 

the  church  wanted  every  member  tithing  their  income;  to  baptize  40 
candidates;  to  average  300  in  Sunday  School;  to  average  135  in 
Training  Union;  to  promote  vigorously  every  Missionary  Organization 
in  the  church;  to  stay  strictly  in  line  with  the  program  of  work  as 
laid  out  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina;  to  win 
every  possible  prospect  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  to  train  and  develop  our 
people  to  the  highest  possible  degree;  and  to  minister  to  the 
community  on  every  possible  level. 

Ambitious?   Perhaps,  but  the  spirit  of  the  church  in  this  time   was   not 
one  to  shy  away  from  proclaiming  these  goals. 

The  experience  of  having  secretarial  help  in  the  summer  of  1954  was 
a  good  one,  and  finally  the  church  hired  a  permanent  secretary  in  1956. 
The  record  notes:  "On  motion  it  was  decided  to  employ  Mrs.  Margaret  for 
promotion  and  office  work."  This,  of  course,  is  Margaret  Miller,  who 
served  as  church  secretary  for  30  years  before  her  retirement  in  1986. 
She  continues  her  service  as  church  clerk. 

In  1958  Bonnie  Roberts  was  hired  as  director  of  music  and  education. 
Imagine  a  church  with  a  paid  staff  of  four,  two  new  buildings,  and  a 
budget  of  almost  $2,000  a  month,  thriving  in  those  Eisenhower  years, 
working  hard  together  at  being  church.  The  1959-60  budget  proposal  was 
for  an  annual  budget  of  $40,000,  a  sum  unimaginable  to  the  pre-war 
congregation.  The  church  enjoyed  a  full-time  music  and  education 
person;  Judy  McCurry  was  hired  for  summer  work  in  1959,  and  Ellen  Pinner 
succeeded  her  that  fall.  David  Huff  was  hired  to  replace  her  in  1960. 
The  old  way  of  using  volunteer  staff  for  music  was  gone. 

1961  was  the  year  of  highest  Sunday  School  average  attendance:  273 
for  the  year.  Jack  Kennedy  was  in  the  White  House,  Tunnel  Road  was  the 
"Miracle  Mile"  in  Asheville,  most  folks  in  these  mountains  had 
televisions  and  washing  machines,  and  life  was  still  in  those  relatively 
calm  days  before  the  Beatles  and  Dylan  hit  the  consciousness  of  the 
young  people  like  a  storm.  But  that  would  be  later.  In  1962  the 
deacons  formulated  a  baptismal  policy,  adopted  by  the  church,  that 
stated  that  candidates  for  membership  might  join  by  letter,  but  if  they 
had  not  been  baptized  by  immersion  they  would  join  instead  as  candidates 
for  baptism.  Hominy  was  interested  in  keeping  the  traditional  things 
alive  at  the  heart  of  its  membership. 

The  church  prepared  for  and  celebrated  its  Sesquicentennial  in  1962, 
with  a  homecoming,  preaching,  a  pageant,  a  banquet,  and  the  works. 
Chloe  Miller  was  in  charge   of   the   general   planning;   Willis   Bennett 
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delivered  the  Sunday  morning  sermon,  and  Nane  Starnes,  President  of  the 
State  Convention,  the  evening  message  on  November  18,  and  on  Sunday  the 
25th  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Branch,  of  the  State  Convention,  and  Ralph  Hensley 
preached.  It  was  a  fine  time  of  celebration  of  the  past,  of  looking  to 
roots,  for  the  church.  A  new  history  was  compiled,  which  has  served 
well  as  one  of  the  sources  for  the  present  document. 

In  September  of  1962  the  church  called  Al  Melnick  as  full-time 
minister  of  music  and  education,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  and  a  house.  The 
rationale  for  going  to  a  full-time  person  in  this  slot  was  that  there 
were  22,000  people  then  living  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  the  church, 
and  the  church  currently  had  262  children  and  youth  on  roll.  Clearly 
the  opportunity  was  there  for  full-time  ministry.  By  August  of  1963  the 
church  had  arranged  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  house  on  a  lot  purchased 
from  Rufus  Hamilton,  and  a  building  committee  had  been  formed.  Footings 
were  poured  by  early  September,  and  in  October  the  committee  proposed 
that  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Smith  move  into  the  new  house,  and  the  church  would 
refurbish  the  old  house,  which  would  become  the  music  parsonage.  The 
church  was  in  the  housing  business  now,  and  was  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
note  necessary  to  sustain  the  properties.  At  the  same  time,  the  1963- 
1964  budget  was  approved,  with  20%  designated  to  missions  giving  apart 
from  the  special  offerings.  This  aspect  of  the  church  would  not  be 
neglected  if  Preacher  Smith  had  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Reading  the  record  of  the  middle  and  late  sixties  gives  the 
impression  of  a  church  that  is  healthy  in  all  respects,  one  which  had 
finished  a  growth  spurt  and  was  being  church  in  a  strong  way  for  its 
people.  The  minutes  are  full  of  budget  reports,  figures  of  attendance, 
notes  about  clothes  being  sent  here  for  a  missions  project,  books  being 
sent  there,  books  given  to  the  library  (which  surpassed  5,000  volumes), 
choir  trips,  backyard  Bible  studies,  Lottie  Moon  offerings  ($1650  in 
1966),  mission  studies,  and  the  like.  Directional  signs  were  put  up  on 
the  highway,  the  parking  lot  was  paved,  and  life  just  went  on  in  a 
smooth  manner.  One  realizes,  however,  that  church  records  do  not  always 
reflect  the  reality  of  church  life;  the  conflicts  and  resolutions  are 
still  happening,  whether  or  not  they  are  part  of  the  official  record. 

And,  of  course,  the  world  out  there  is  not  often  reflected  in  church 
records.  Viet  Nam  was  a  place  where  Bill  Roberson  was  a  missionary,  not 
a  place  into  which  the  United  States  was  getting  farther  and  farther 
into  trouble.  Sit-ins  and  race  riots  and  lynchings  did  not  happen,  as 
far  as  church  records  show.  The  face  of  America  that  was  changing  so 
drastically  out  there  is  largely  absent  from  the  written  records. 
Drugs,  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  especially  with  the  college-age 
people  in  the  country,  are  absent.  Occasionally  there  is  mention  of 
alcohol  education  in  the  Training  Union,  but  dope  was  still  something 
you  could  buy  for  a  quarter  in  the  drink  machine.  But  the  world 
changes,  and  so  do  churches. 
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Preacher  Smith  retired  in  February  of  1970.  He  had  been  at  Hominy 
25  years.  He  had  seen  the  church  grow  from  251  to  624  members 
supporting  an  annual  budget  of  $60,000.  He  had  visited  with  all  of 
them,  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  he  had  shared  their  joys  and 
heartbreaks.  M.  D.  Smith's  middle  name  was  Devotion.  How  appropriate. 
To  show  its  appreciation,  the  church  gave  him  a  brand-new  Ford  Galaxie; 
but  the  real  show  of  appreciation  is  still  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  who  remember  him,  uniformly  with  fondness  and  regard. 

With  the  church's  call  to  Noel  Cooper  in  May  of  1970  ends  the 
handwritten  record  in  the  old  minute  book.  It  is  a  fitting  close  to  a 
chapter  in  the  church's  history,  for  in  the  1970 's  and  1980 's  Hominy 
would  change  with  the  times  into  one  of  the  most  "moderate"  of  Baptist 
churches . 
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CHAPTER  6:   THE  GREENING  OF  HOMINY 

The  1970 's  and  1980 's  are  contemporary  history.  Most  of  the  members 
at  Hominy  have  lived  through  the  events  now  to  be  chronicled. 
Contemporary  history  is  a  strange  beast;  what  seems  important  a  year  or 
so  after  the  fact  will  be  hardly  remembered  twenty  years  hence.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  make  a  historical  fuss  about  something  that  will  make 
absolutely  no  difference  to  the  future  historian.  The  writer  of  this 
volume  is  painfully,  aware  of  that  fact,  and  apologizes  in  advance  for 
any  errors  of  perspective  he  might  commit. 

The  world  has  changed  greatly  since  1970.  Presidents  didn't  use  to 
get  shot  at,  at  least  not  so  often  as  they  do  now.  Drugs  didn't  use  to 
be  a  community  problem.  Women  didn't  use  to  work  full-time  and  stay 
away  from  home  during  the  day.  Mortgage  payments  didn't  use  to  cost 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  dollars  a  month,  and  cars  didn't  use  to 
cost  $10,000  and  up.  AIDS  didn't  use  to  exist.  Home  computers,  one  of 
which  is  helping  write  this  volume,  didn't  use  to  exist  nor  to  be 
affordable.  Folks  didn't  use  to  lie  to  Congress  and  get  painted  as 
heroes.  Gasoline  didn't  use  to  cost  over  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Folks 
didn't  use  to  package  themselves  in  a  space  shuttle  and  hurtle 
themselves  toward  orbit,  only  to  be  thrown  back  in  a  fiery  coffin. 
People  in  Hominy  Valley  didn't  use  to  have  to  lock  everything  up  when 
they  went  to  the  store.   The  world  has  changed. 

Institutions  change,  too;  if  they  do  not  change,  they  can  die. 
Hominy  has  changed  in  fundamental  ways  since  1970,  responding  to  the 
enormous  social  change  going  on  about  it.  It  has  had  to  change  because 
it  is  a  living  institution,  one  which  carries  a  sense  of  mission  in  the 
world  for  Christ.  If  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  slip  from  that  mooring, 
it  probably  has  been  unintentional,  and  the  product  of  faster  currents 
than  it  thought  it  was  into. 

The  pulpit  committee  formed  after  Preacher  Smith's  resignation  was 
comprised  of  Dusty  Rhodes,  Luther  Taylor,  Lacey  Byrd,  Gene  Hall,  and 
Alberta  Greene.  They  were  elected  in  March,  and  by  May  they  had  brought 
Rev.  T.  Noel  Cooper  to  preach  and  partake  of  a  covered  dish  supper.  The 
church  called  Rev.  Cooper  on  May  24.  It  seems  that  Rev.  Cooper,  due  to 
graduate  from  Southern  Seminary  that  month,  came  with  an  eye  to 
improving  the  operations  of  the  church  and  the  property.  A  new  rotating 
system  for  deacons  was  approved  in  November.  The  deacons  were  to  begin 
a  new  visitation  program;  deacon  outreach  would  be  on  Thursday  evenings, 
with  the  pastor  participating. 

Early  in  1971  the  sanctuary  was  targeted  for  its  first  major 
renovation,  and  $10,000  was  authorized  to  be  borrowed  to  that  end.  Such 
projects  have  a  way  of  costing  more  than  committees  foresee,  and  in  May 
the  church  was  borrowing  an  additional  $12,000.   A   note   that   "[f]inal 


procedures  for  borrowing  the  money  will  not  be  completed  until  labor 
relations  at  American  Enka  Corporation  have  been  settled"  reminds  one  of 
the  strikes  that  on  occasion  have  happened  at  Enka,  and  the  far-reaching 
consequences  they  have  had  on  the  community.  The  renovation  was 
complete  by  October,  in  time  for  a  revival. 

Two  people  requested  ordination  to  the  ministry  in  the  first  year  of 
Rev.  Cooper's  pastorate,  T.  J.  Gasperson  and  Gene  Hall.  Rev.  Gasperson 
was  ordained  in  July  of  1970,  and  Rev.  Hall  in  June  of  1971. 

The  evening  service  on  December  5,  1971,  was  a  special  one,  a 
combination  deacon  ordination  and  recognition  service  for  three 
members,  D.  E.  Wright,  J.  M.  Smith,  and  H.  M.  Pinner,  who  were  retiring 
from  decades  of  active  service  as  deacons .  In  a  way  it  was  a  poignant 
time;  not  only  had  these  three  retired  as  deacons,  but  Mrs.  Luther 
Taylor  had  resigned  effective  December  1  as  accompanist  for  the  choir, 
after  26  years  of  service,  and  the  mixture  of  the  familiar  and  the  new 
gave  folks  pause.  Frances  Coates  had  taken  Mrs.  Taylor's  duties,  and 
new  deacons  were  coming  on  board. 

Al  Mellnik,  Minister  of  Music  and  Youth  since  1962,  requested 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  1972;  he  was  ordained  in  March.  The 
committee  which  examined  him  had  a  name  that  was  soon  to  become  familiar 
to  Hominy:  Dr.  C.  Fred  Werhan.  Administrative  changes  continued.  The 
deacons  requested  the  formation  of  a  Music  Committee  in  1972,  a  new 
cemetery  policy  was  adopted,  and,  in  less  of  an  administrative  than  a 
policy  change,  the  deacons  decreed  that  "the  basketball  goal  will  not  be 
used  during  any  service."  So  much  for  a  little  exercise  during  worship 
in  the  evenings . 

A  rash  of  resignations  hit  the  church  late  in  1972.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  pastor  on  October  1.  He  was  being  called  to  First  Church, 
Vidalia,  Georgia.  The  second  was  that  of  Rev.  Mellnik,  brought  to  the 
church  on  October  4  by  Carroll  McGee,  chairman  of  the  new  Music 
Committee.  And  the  third  was  that  of  Thelma  Morgan,  who  retired  as 
organist  after  over  50  years  of  service.  The  church  had  a  sense  that 
something  of  a  change  was  happening.  Preacher  Smith  graciously  agreed 
to  supply  until  such  time  as  a  new  pastor  could  be  called. 

A  pulpit  committee  consisting  of  David  Bryson,  Lacy  Byrd,  Kitty 
Swayngim,  Luther  Taylor,  and  Willis  Wright,  with  Alvin  Hall  and  Bruce 
Morgan  as  alternates,  was  elected  in  October  to  find  a  replacement  for 
Rev.  Cooper.  By  December  they  had  done  their  work,  and  had  recommended 
Dr.  C.  Fred  Werhan,  a  graduate  of  Carson-Newman  College  and  the 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Divinity,  and  Associate  Pastor  at  West 
Asheville  Church,  to  be  the  new  pastor.  The  church  agreed,  and  he 
officially  began  his  duties  January  2,  1973. 

He  was  hired  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  plus  a  house  and 
benefits.   He  came  to  a  church  that  was  clearly  seeking   some   direction 
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for  its  life.   After  the  long  tenure  of  Preacher  Smith,   and   the  short 

stay  of  Rev.  Cooper,  the  church  was  ready  for   clear   leadership  and   a 

commitment  to  long-term  goals.   The  budget  was  some   $67,000   for  1973, 

with  12.9%   designated   to   the   Cooperative   Program,   15.1%   to  total 
missions.   The  total  membership  was  612. 

Within  a  very  short  time  the  new  pastor  began  to  change  the  outlook 
of  the  church  toward  its  community.  Hominy  was  a  church  with  some 
tradition  of  community  involvement;  it  had  for  years  cooperated  with  the 
school  system  for  building  uses,  and  it  had  established  a  kindergarten 
years  before  other  Protestant  churches  were  doing  that  routinely.  But 
the  community  concern  was  more  passive  than  active,  one  might  say,  and 
Dr.  Werhan  meant  to  challenge  that.  His  seminary  training  had  opened 
him  to  ways  other  than  traditional  Baptist  ways,  as  well,  and  these 
factors  led  him  to  challenge  the  congregation  to  look  outward  into  the 
greater  community  in  a  more  ecumenical  and  caring  way. 

By  April,  for  example,  he  was  urging  that  Hominy  become  a  member 
church  of  the  Ashevi lie-Buncombe  Community  Christian  Ministry  (ABBCM) . 
This  organization  was  an  idea  for  helping  the  poor,  particularly  the 
black,  urban  poor  of  the  city  of  Asheville,  by  giving  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  fuel,  and  other  help  as  needed.  Originally  conceived  as  a 
crisis  ministry,  it  has,  thanks  to  Hominy  and  many  other  churches,  grown 
into  a  large  operation  on  Cumberland  Avenue,  with  a  new  building  and 
services  which  include  counselling  and  programs  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  into  which  many  have  been  locked.  Dr.  Werhan  called  for 
volunteers  to  sort  clothing  and  help  the  clients;  he  called  for  money  to 
help  the  ministry;  and,  as  its  President,  helped  call  it  toward 
financial  stability  and  successful  ministry.  Hominy  is  proud  of  the 
part  it  has  played  in  ABCCM's  help  to  the  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County 
community . 

In  June  another  new-fangled  idea  was  brought  by  the  pastor  to  the 
deacons.  The  deacons  were  to  conduct  an  opinion  poll  to  see  whether  the 
church  would  be  open  to  nominating  women  as  deacons,  a  significantly 
forward-thinking  idea  for  a  Baptist  church  in  1973  to  be  contemplating. 
It  would  be  a  while  before  such  a  thing  would  become  reality,  but  the 
pastor  was  laying  the  foundation  for  it. 

In  August  another  corner  was  turned,  this  time  in  the  matter  of 
child  care  for  the  community.  The  church  would  contract  with  the 
Buncombe  County  Child  Development  Council  to  operate  a  day  care  center 
on  the  church  property;  this  idea,  of  course,  was  one  whose  time  was 
ripe.  The  ongoing  Day  Care  programs,  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  instead  of  the  county  and  state  authorities,  are  now  far  larger 
than  in  1973,  and  reach  a  substantial  part  of  the  surrounding  population 
with  their  ministry. 

Also  in  August  a  new  manual,  "Church  Organization,"  was  adopted  by 
the  church.   Substantially  the  one  still  in  use,  it  sets  out   in  detail 
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two  concepts  important  for  the  life  of  the  church.  First,  deacons  are 
not  just  an  administrative  body;  they  are  an  extension  of  the  pastoral 
ministry,  and  will  have  responsibilities  to  the  families  of  the  church. 
This  lays  the  administrative  foundation  for  the  Deacon  Family  Ministry 
plan  followed  in  the  church.  Second,  the  administrative  committees  are 
the  real  administrators  of  the  church's  business,  theoretically  freeing 
the  deacons  to  do  their  family  ministry. 

The  congregation  responded  well  to  these  "liberal"  notions  urged  by 
its  enthusiastic  pastor.  41  new  members  were  added  to  the  rolls  by 
September  of  1973;  there  was  a  budget  surplus  for  the  year;  the  church 
agreed  to  purchase  a  new  organ  to  go  with  Mrs.  Barbara  Turpin,  its  new 
organist;  a  pictoral  directory  was  published  and  distributed;  and  things 
felt  quite  comfortable  around  the  church. 

Recession  seemed  to  be  a  far-away  thing  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  The  idea  that  one  might  have  to  get  in  a  long  line  to 
buy  gasoline  for  one's  car,  and  pay  over  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  that 
privilege,  provided  one  could  find  a  gas  station  that  had  any  to  sell, 
was  foreign.  That  recession  would  send  interest  rates  soaring,  and  that 
mortgage  notes  that  were  commonly  5  or  6  per  cent  would  go  to  10,  then 
14,  then  18,  then  20  per  cent,  was  unthinkable.  Yet  the  economy 
occasionally  will  cause  the  best-laid  plans  of  citizens,  and  churches, 
to  fall  into  alternative  modes  of  operation. 

These  national  trends  were  reflected  in  Buncombe  County.  American 
Enka  had  its  largest  production  year  in  1973,  shipping  $386,000,000 
worth  of  rayon,  nylon,  and  other  products.  But  by  1974  imported  goods, 
the  price  of  raw  materials,  and  the  recessionary  economy  had  turned  the 
textile  industry  around.  The  parent  company,  then  called  Akzona,  closed 
the  rayon  facilities  at  Enka  in  1975,  which  meant  1,700  jobs  were  no 
longer  there.  The  church,  several  of  whose  members  were  directly 
affected,  and  all  of  whose  members  were  touched  in  some  way,  created  a 
committee  to  "assist  those  in  employment  and  economic  crisis"  in  January 
of  1975.  To  think  that  Enka  would  never  make  rayon  at  its  Hominy  Valley 
plant!  To  think  that  the  parking  lots,  in  times  past  full  of  cars  and 
buses,  would  look  empty  to  a  passer-by!  Recession  makes  unthinkable 
thoughts  realities  in  communities  heavily  dependent  on  one  major 
employer. 

Recession  or  not,  the  church  had  to  go  on.  In  1974  a  new  membership 
policy  was  presented  by  the  deacons  and  adopted  by  the  church.  It 
accepts  members  by  statement  of  their  "believer's  baptism."  If  that 
baptism  had  been  other  than  by  immersion,  then  that  would  be  noted  on 
their  letter  of  membership,  but  re-baptism  would  not  be  a  requirement 
for  fellowship.  Hominy,  of  course,  only  baptizes  by  immersion;  but  this 
relaxing  of  the  requirements  for  membership  was  a  departure  from  usual 
Baptist  practices.  At  the  same  church  conference,  a  building  committee 
was  formed  to  study  the  needs  of  the  church  and  to  make  recommendations 
about  any  new  construction  the   church  might   need.     This   committee, 
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chaired  by  Floyd  Miller,  Jr. ,  and  including  the  pastor,  David  Bryson, 
Edwin  Bailey,  Bill  Shook,  Joe  Roberts,  John  Sutton,  Gary  Sellers,  and 
William  Brown,  would  work  for  years  on  plans  and  fund-raising  and 
construction.  Hindsight  would  say  that  to  form  such  a  committee  in  1974 
was  foolish;  but  foresight,  in  this  case,  was  correct. 

A  part-time  minister  of  Music  and  Youth,  Chris  Yoder,  had  filled 
that  position  for  a  time  in  1973.  In  1974  the  church  voted  to  call  Jim 
Sides,  a  graduate  of  Southwestern  Seminary,  to  a  full-time  position  in 
that  area.  He  stayed  a  year  before  returning  to  Southwestern.  1974 
ended  with  a  membership  report  of  670 ,  an  average  Sunday  School 
attendance  of  255  (with  high  attendance  Sunday  bringing  321  on  November 
17),  a  budget  surplus,  a  building  fund  of  $100,  handbells  on  order  for 
the  choirs,  and  the  Lottie  Moon  goal  of  $2,000. 

1975  was  a  quiet  year  for  the  most  part.  People  were  still  being 
added  to  the  roll,  and  life  went  on  as  usual.  In  May  the  church 
experimented  with  doing  without  Sunday  evening  worship  during  the  summer 
months.  By  September  the  church  agreed  to  discontinue  worship  services 
on  Sunday  evenings  and  use  the  time  for  training,  and,  on  the  second 
Sunday  evening,  for  Church  Conference,  which  had  been  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  Preacher  Smith  died  that  September.  Jim  Sides  resigned  as 
Music  &  Youth  Minister,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  replace  him  urged 
the  church  to  call  J.  0.  Lambeth  in  December.  The  building  committee 
asked  the  church  to  enter  into  a  "Together  We  Build"  program  that 
December  to  raise  money  to  purchase  additional  property,  retire  the 
present  indebtedness,  and  build  "a  new  educational  wing"  to  the  church. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Morgan,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  church,  was 
getting  on  in  years,  and  owned  a  house  and  some  acreage  adjoining  the 
church  property.  In  January  of  1976  the  deacons  brought  a  proposal  that 
the  church  purchase  that  property  from  her,  leaving  her  a  lifetime 
estate.  That  motion  carried  unanimously.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion  of  the  church  property  to  the  west  side.  The  committee 
studying  building  needs  had  concluded  that  unless  additional  property 
could  be  acquired,  no  expansion  of  facilities  could  happen  on  the 
present  acre  of  land  (not  counting  the  cemetery).  That  Mrs.  Morgan  and 
her  family  were  amenable  to  this  arrangement  was  fortitious. 

The  church,  well  aware  in  the  American  Bicentennial  year  of  its 
heritage  of  164  years,  had  formed  a  group,  headed  by  Robert  Swayngim, 
to  plan  a  Bicentennial  celebration.  One  offshoot  of  that  planning  was 
to  recommend  that  three  gravesites  and  their  rock  markers  be  moved  from 
the  old  cemetery  on  Mr.  Jay  Hall's  property  to  the  church  cemetery,  with 
a  ceremony  and  a  special  historical  plaque.  These  graves  hold  the 
remains  of  John  and  Stacy  Webb,  founding  members  of  Hominy,  and  L.  C. 
Young,  a  child  who  died  in  1849.  For  some  reason,  this  was  never 
carried  out,  although  the  church  passed  the  deacon  recommendation,  and 
the  legal  steps  to  do  such  a  project  were  carried  out.   The  program   for 
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the  July  4  worship  and  homecoming  and  dinner  on  the  ground  mentions   the 
move  as  having  taken  place. 

The  July  4  program  was  a  success,  with  participants  with  ties  to 
Hominy:  Congressman  Roy  Taylor  (Alberta  Greene's  brother),  Rev.  Leland 
Royster,  Rev.  Ralph  Hensley,  and  Rev.  Nane  Starnes.  The  bell  was  rung 
in  concert  with  bells  all  over  the  Dnited  States  to  commemorate  the 
independence  of  the  country;  and  Hominy,  only  36  years  younger  than  the 
nation,  proudly  participated  in  the  activities. 

The  Bicentennial  year  was  not  a  good  financial  year  for  Hominy  in 
one  respect;  the  November  financial  statement  showed  a  deficit  in  giving 
of  some  $8100  toward  a  proposed  budget  of  $95,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  bit  over  $26,000  in  the  Together  We  Build  fund.  Considering 
the  state  of  the  economy  nationally,  the  church  was  not  in  deep 
financial  trouble,  nor  was  it  alone. 

Early  in  1977  a  new  committee  was  elected,  with  the  pastor  as 
chairman,  to  "seek  and  focus  the  Will  of  God  for  our  church  in  this 
present  time,  and  to  clearly  state  our  objectives  in  light  of  the  Will 
of  God."  This  committee,  called  the  Visions  and  Directions  Committee, 
was  in  response  to  a  "discerned  need"  to  focus  directions;  the  church, 
indeed,  was  realizing  that  it  was  no  longer  as  mainstream  a  Southern 
Baptist  church  it  was  twenty  years  before,  nor  could  it  be  again.  It 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  kindergarten  business,  the  day  care  business, 
the  Meals-on-Wheels  business,  the  counselling  business  (through  space 
arrangements  made  with  Blue  Ridge  Mental  Health  and  Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical  College,  and  others),  the  Food  Stamp  business,  etc.  It  was 
also  in  the  business  of  acquiring  property  and  being  a  landlord.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  struggling  with  finances  and  the  burden  of  trying  to 
run  programs  under  deficit.  And  it  was  contemplating  building  some  sort 
of  new  facility.  What  were  the  Christ  answers?  What  would  focus  the 
congregational  energy  in  light  of  all  the  diversity  of  programs  and 
ministry? 

By  July  of  1977  the  deficit  problem  was  again  acute.  The  deacons 
brought  to  the  church  a  proposal  that  would  eliminate  spending  for  some 
literature  and  religious  education,  and  some  miscellaneous  items 
involving  repair  and  upkeep,  office  expense,  and  the  like,  and  a  cut  in 
Cooperative  Program  giving  from  10%  to  8%  of  offerings.  (This  was 
raised  back  to  10%  in  August  of  1978,  where  it  remains. )  This  measure 
passed  the  church,  but  at  the  end  of  1977  there  was  still  a  problem;  on 
a  budget  of  $97,700,  gifts  of  $88,700  had  been  received,  and  a  total  of 
$102,200  had  actually  been  spent.  On  the  positive  side,  however,  the 
Together  We  Build  fund  had  topped  $70,000. 

The  Visions  and  Directions  Committee  had  finished  its  work  by  early 
1978,  and  several  recommendations  were  made  for  directions  in  which  the 
church  should  proceed.  The  statement  on  the  back  of  the  current 
bulletin  was  formulated  by  this  committee,  and  gives  a   capsule   of   the 
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focus  of  commitment  Hominy  gave  itself.  Worship,  witness,  education, 
ministry,  and  the  application  of  personal  Christianity  were  set  forth  as 
purposes  of  the  church.  Less  general  goals  and  directions  are  in  the 
committee  report;  Deacon  Family  Ministry,  for  example,  was  targeted  for 
expansion  and  improvement.  A  goal  of  averaging  375  in  worship  by  1982 
was  put  forth.  Responding  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention's  Bold 
Missions  Thrust,  the  corporate  goal  of  Hominy's  Cooperative  Program 
contributions  was  to  increase  to  20%  by  1982,  with  $7,000  over  and  above 
that  for  special  offerings.  The  church  had  set  itself  high,  ambitious 
goals  in  these  areas,  and  enthusiasm  was  also  high. 

This  enthusiasm  led  to  the  deacons  requesting  the  reinstatement  of 
Sunday  evening  worship  services;  in  March  the  church  voted  to  hold 
evening  services  at  7:45,  and  to  hold  church  conference  following  the 
second  Sunday  evening  service. 

By  the  end  of  1978  Ledwell  Associates  of  Charlotte  was  contracted 
with  to  design  a  new  building  to  be  built  to  the  west  of  the  church  on 
the  Morgan  property.  In  February  of  1979  preliminary  plans  were 
approved  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  start  a  campaign  to  raise 
some  $200,000  for  the  cost  of  the  building.  Part  of  that  money  would  be 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  old  parsonage,  which  had  had  Nane  Starnes 
for  its  first  occupant.  Dr.  Werhan  arranged  to  purchase  a  house  on 
Justice  Ridge  Road,  thus  freeing  that  property  to  be  sold.  By  the  time 
the  "music  parsonage"  was  sold,  and  the  church  had  traded  some  buildings 
on  the  old  Morgan  propetry  for  some  land  adjoining,  Hominy  was  out  of 
the  housing  business,  raising  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  building. 

Sunday  evening  services  were  disappointing  in  their  attendance,  if 
not  in  their  content  and  value.  In  May  of  1979  they  were  cancelled 
again,  and  church  conference  was  rescheduled  to  the  second  Sunday  of  the 
month  at  noon,  where  it  remains  today.  Jay  Lambeth  having  resigned  some 
months  before,  Miss  Kathy  Worley  was  called  in  August  to  the  position  of 
Music  and  Youth  Minister.  A  graduate  of  Southeastern  Seminary  in  Wake 
Forest,  she  brought  to  Hominy  both  a  degree  in  music  education  and  one 
in  religious  education;  it  was  felt  that  she  would  function  not  only  as 
a  leader  of  music  but  also  as  a  minister  to  the  congregation. 

Also  in  August  a  contract  was  signed  with  Duyck  Construction  Company 
to  begin  building  the  new  facility.  Some  $400,000  was  estimated  to  be 
the  final  construction  cost,  which  would  include  not  only  a  new  building 
but  also  renovation  of  the  Bennett  Building  for  additional  classroom 
space.  With  all  its  programs,  the  church  simply  had  outgrown  the 
educational  facilities  in  place.  A  new  program,  that  of  a  pre- 
Kindergarten  for  three-  and  four-year-olds,  was  added  in  September  of 
1979.  The  energies  of  the  congregation  were  focused,  for  the  remainder 
of  1979  and  early  1980,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  to  be 
named  for  Preacher  Smith. 
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The  premier  event  of  1980  was  the  Homecoming  and  Building  Dedication 
held  on  August  31.  Six  years  in  the  planning  and  financing  and 
building,  the  new  facility  was  properly  dedicated  and  named,  and 
existing  spaces  were  re-named  as  well.  M.  D.  Smith  was  memorialized  by 
having  the  new  building  named  for  him.  The  building  behind  the  present 
sanctuary,  usually  called  the  "1923  wing,"  was  re-named  the  Bennett 
Building  in  memory  of  Preacher  Bennett.  The  music  room  in  the  1956  wing 
had  been  remodelled,  and  was  named  for  Mrs.  Tom  Clark,  whose  volunteer 
service  in  music  for  nearly  30  years  aptly  made  her  a  candidate  for  this 
honor.  The  organ  in  the  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thelma 
Morgan,  church  pianist  for  many  years  and  the  first  official  organist  of 
the  church.  The  old  library  was  now  officially  designated  a  Media 
Center,  and  named  for  Bill  Roberson,  the  kid  who  had  organized  the 
original  library  and  who  is  currently  a  missionary  in  the  Phillipines. 
Leland  Royster,  Ralph  Hensley,  Willis  Bennett,  Noel  Cooper,  and  John 
Hicks,  representing  the  Buncombe  Association,  led  the  services,  and 
Starnes  and  Cooper  kicked  off  a  revival  that  lasted  through  September  4 . 
A  pleased  congregation  was  proud  of  its  facilities,  and  hoped  that  a 
better  quality  community  ministry  would  be  provided  in  them. 

Large  projects  such  as  this  usually  focus  so  much  money  and  energy 
that  when  they  are  finished,  a  church  sometimes  will  rest  a  bit,  using 
its  energy  to  continue  existing  programs  but  not  taking  on  large  matters 
for  a  while.  In  a  sense  this  happened  to  Hominy,  but  not  completely. 
There  were  other  property  matters  to  deal  with,  and  the  feeling  was  that 
some  of  the  list  of  building  items  not  contracted  because  of  financial 
concerns  needed  to  be  done  anyway.  New  programs  have  also  been  adopted, 
although  not  at  the  rate  seen  in  the  early  1970 's.  There  has  been  a  bit 
of  inward  focus  as  well  in  the  1980' s,  which  is  quite  normal  for  an 
organization  which  has  completed  a  successful  building  campaign.  A  time 
to  re-focus,  rest,  and  forge  onward  in  ministry. 

1981  saw  another  first  for  Hominy;  in  October  Polly  Bryson  was 
ordained  deacon,  having  been  elected  by  her  church  to  be  the  first  woman 
deacon.  Her  acceptance  of  that  call  has  opened  the  door  of  deacon 
ministry  to  two  other  women,  Mary  Caldwell  and  Blyn  Vidock.  The  deacons 
chose  Mary  Caldwell  to  be  their  chairman  in  1983-84,  another  first,  and 
Mrs.  Bryson  is  currently  the  chairman.  Stephen  Morgan  and  some  of  the 
founding  fathers  would,  of  course,  have  been  shocked  at  such  things. 
But  Hominy  has  found  that  women  in  deacon  service  is  a  good  idea  for  the 
church . 

In  1982  the  church  voted  to  air  condition  the  sanctuary,  an  item 
that  had  been  left  out  of  the  1980  building  program.  Also  some  property 
matters  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  especially  of 
the  members  of  the  softball  team  and  Jack  Ferguson.  Through  various 
property  trades  and  private  purchases  and  donations,  the  church  has 
acquired  part  of  the  Tom  Halyburton  property,  which  adjoined  the  Morgan 
property  to  the  west.  Jack  and  Carolyn  Ferguson's  generosity  has  almost 
realized  the  dream  of  a  softball  field  on  the  church  property,  and  there 
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is  now  again  some  room  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  should  that   need 
arise  in  the  future. 

In  1983  some  social  ministry  programs  were  upgraded  and  added.  The 
church  agreed  to  let  its  facilities  be  used  as  a  Nutrition  Fellowship 
Site  in  cooperation  with  the  Buncombe  County  Council  on  Aging.  An  After 
School  Care  program  was  also  created,  providing  some  help  for  parents 
who  work  in  the  afternoons  and  who  cannot  provide  stay-at-home  care  for 
their  children.  A  Mother's  Day  Out  program  was  also  proposed  for 
mothers  with  tiny  ones  at  home.  The  church  again  was  reaching  out  into 
the  community  for  ministry. 

The  Day  Care  arrangement  with  Buncombe  County  was  not  going  to  last 
forever,  and  in  1985  the  church  agreed  to  take  on  the  full 
responsibility  of  not  only  the  Day  Care  but  also  the  other  programs  of 
like  nature,  the  Summer  Day  Camp,  Mother's  Day  Out,  the  pre- 
Kindergarten ,  and  the  After-School  Care.  A  Comprehensive  Child  Care 
program  was  adopted,  and  a  full-time  director  hired,  with  the  church  in 
full  control  of  the  programs,  subject,  of  course,  to  state  regulations. 
A  bus  was  also  purchased  to  aid  in  transportation  not  only  for  the  Day 
Care  ministries  but  also  for  Hilltoppers,  and  whatever  other  church 
organizations  might  need  it. 

Responding  to  God's  call  in  her  life,  Mary  Caldwell  was  licensed  to 
the  ministry  in  January  of  1985.  Currently  a  student  at  Southeastern 
Seminary,  she  is  pursuing  the  Master  of  Divinity  degree. 

Another  committee,  the  New  Directions  Committee,  was  born  from  the 
realization  that  the  church  needed  to  define  its  corporate  goals  more 
explicitly.  The  report  of  the  NDC,  adopted  in  June  of  1985,  called  for 
the  church  to  focus  its  attention  better  on  three  areas  of  religious 
life:  spiritual  growth,  evangelism,  and  world  missions.  To  that  end, 
three  years  of  emphasis  were  called  for.  1985-86  was  to  be  a  year  in 
which  the  focus  from  the  pulpit  and  the  teaching  programs  would  be 
spiritual  growth  of  the  individuals  and  the  congregation  as  a  whole. 
1986-87  would  focus  evangelism  for  the  membership.  The  coming  year, 
1987-88,  is  to  be  a  year  of  emphasis  on  world  missions. 

Another  rash  of  resignations  appeared  in  1985.  Kathy  Worley 
Ratcliff,  about  to  have  her  first  child,  resigned  effective  July  1. 
Wayne  Gosnell,  who  had  served  as  custodian  since  1949,  retired  effective 
June  30 .  The  church  was  again  forced  to  search  for  personnel . 
Meanwhile  the  church  approved  an  experimental  worship  time  in  the  summer 
months  with  lay-led  worship  to  be  held  on  Sunday  evenings.  These 
services  were  sparsely  attended,  and  after  a  season  they  were 
discontinued . 

A  search  committee  for  a  Minister  of  Music  and  Youth  was  formed  in 
January  of  1986,  and  they  had  recommended  the  present  minister,  James 
Burnett,  by  May.   Jim  is  a  Mars   Hill   graduate   who   came   to   us   from 
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Woodlawn  Church  in  Bristol,   Tennessee.     He   has   proven  popular   and 

effective  in  his  ministry.   Pat  Carden  was  hired  in  July  of  1986   to   be 

the   church  secretary,   replacing  Margaret  Miller,   who  filled  that 

position  admirably  for  nearly  30  years.   Robert   Searcy   is  the   church 
custodian. 

Dr.  Werhan,  of  course,  is  still  pastor  after  these  nearly  fifteen 
years.  They  have  been  years  in  which  the  world  has  changed  drastically, 
and  Dr.  Werhan  has  enabled  the  church  to  change  with  the  times, 
especially  in  the  social  ministries  areas.  Without  his  leadership  the 
key  areas  in  which  Hominy  serves  its  community  would  not  be  the  same--if 
they  would  be  there  at  all.  The  congregation  can  be  thankful  for  his 
energies,  especially  early  on,  when  things  were  changing  so  rapidly  and 
programs  were  being  born.  His  vision  has  also  led  to  the  burgeoning  of 
the  property  and  the  increase  in  facilities  we  enjoy. 

The  attention  of  the  church  in  this  175th  year  of  its  existence  has, 
quite  naturally,  been  upon  itself  and  its  place  in  the  community.  Early 
in  1986  a  committee  was  appointed  to  plan  a  homecoming  and  anniversary 
celebration  in  November  1987.  The  document  in  hand  is  a  product  of  the 
committee's  interest  in  its  past.  The  Buncombe  Baptist  Association  will 
meet  at  Hominy  for  part  of  its  1987  annual  meeting. 

The  church  is  also  beginning  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  current 
troubles  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  to  assess  its  role  and 
place  therein.  Hominy  is  a  "moderate"  Southern  Baptist  church,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  and  careful  attention  will  of  course  be  paid  to 
the  church's  role  in  the  Convention.  After  such  a  long  history  of 
cooperating  with  the  Convention,  Hominy  will  certainly  do  its  best  to  be 
an  example  to  its  fellowship.  The  future  chapter  will  be  interesting  to 
read. 

Some  sprucing  up  of  the  1949  sanctuary  was  deemed  in  order  before 
all  the  festivities,  and  yet  another  committee  was  formed  to  propose 
renovations  to  the  sanctuary.  The  committee,  in  conjunction  with  a  SBC 
architect  from  Nashville,  proposed  renovations  to  the  sanctuary  which 
have  largely  been  completed  as  of  this  writing.  The  anticipation  of  the 
anniversary  is  on  the  congregational  mind. 

The  past  teaches  that  the  institution  that  continues  to  recreate  its 
visions  is  the  institution  that  thrives.  It  is  the  prayer  of  this 
writer  that  Hominy,  which  has  recreated  its  vision  many  times  in  the 
past,  will,  after  the  anniversary  celebration,  get  on  with  the  next 
task.  What  is  that  task?  The  same  task  Jesus  Christ  sets  for  all  his 
churches.  With  prayerful  attention  to  the  will  of  God,  to  articulate 
that  will  in  active  ministry  not  only  to  the  membership  but  also  to  the 
world.  May  the  history  written  at  the  200th  birthday  reflect  that  to 
the  glory  of  God. 
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LIST  OF  PASTORS 

Humphrey  Posey  1812-18?? 

Stephen  Morgan  18??-18?? 

William  Haynes  1847-1849 

Charles  Bejrb  Mingus  1852-1861 

Enoch  Morgan  1861-1863 

Charles  Bert  Mingus  1863-1865 

John  Parham  1865 

Enoch  Morgan  1865 

John  Ammons  1866-1869 

Enoch  Morgan  1869-1873 

Charles  Bert  Mingus  1873-1875 

S.  J.  Morgan  1875-1877 

Enoch  Morgan  1877 

John  Ammons  1878 

Enoch  Morgan  1879 

E.  Allison  1880 

Wiley  W.  Wells  1881 

W.  T.  Bradley  1882 

E.  Allison  1884 

Charles  Bert  Mingus  1885-1886 

Sam  C.  Owen  1887 

R.  A.  Sentelle  1891  (?) 

Dr.  A.  E.  Brown  1892  (?) 

E.  Judson  Morgan  1895 
0.  C.  King 
0 .  Bright 

M.  R.  N.  Caldwell  1904-1907 

Charlie  E.  Jervis  1910-1914 

L.  B.  White  1914-1915 

J.  A.  Davis  1915 

John  Carmine  Bennett  1916-1920 

J.  E.  Dupree  1920 

J.  W.  Crowe  1921 

T.  L.  Sasser  1921-1923 

John  Carmine  Bennett  1923-1931 

M.  L.  Lewis  1932-1933 

Nane  Starnes  1933-1935 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gardner  1936-1937 

Dr.  J.  W.  O'Hara  1937-1939 

G.  Leland  Royster  1938-1940 

Dr.  J.  W.  O'Hara  1940-1943 

Ralph  R.  Hensley  1943-1945 

M.  D.  Smith  1945-1970 

T.  Noel  Cooper  1970-1972 

Dr.  C.  Fred  Werhan  1973-present 


Rev.  Humphrey  Posey 
First  Pastor,  1812 


First  building  used  until  1854 

(Drawn  from  a  pen  sketch  and 

a  written  description.) 


Rev.  6?  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bennett 
Pastor  1916-1919;  1923-1931 


Sanctuary,  Hominy  Church,  built  1923. 
Now  named  The  Bennett  Building. 


Rev.  Nane  Starnes 
Pastor  1933-1936 


Rev.  G.  Leland  Royster 
Pastor  19384940 


Vacation  Bible  School  Faculty,  1936 

L-R:  Mrs.  Hugh  Crawford,  Victoria  Jarvis,  Carolina  Dillard, 
Mrs.  John  Bennett,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Miller,  Miss  Lilly  Bennett, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Gardner,  pastor,  Laurin  Gardner,  Mrs.  Guy  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Robert  Barnes,  Mrs.  John  Womack,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Gardner. 


Vacation  Bible  School,  1943. 

Pastor  Ralph  Hensley  is  in  the 
center  of  the  back  row. 
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Rev.  M.  D.  Smith 
Pastor,  1945-1970 
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HOMINY  BAPTIST  GROUNDBREAKING 

1st  Row,  L-R:  Weldon  Allen,  contractor,  Mrs.  Lily  Gudger,  Rev.  Judson  Rotan, 
Melvin  Morgan  and  G.  C.  Crisp  with  shovels,  Mitch  Plemmons,  Rev. 
M.  D.  Smith  and  Rev.  Nane  Starnes 

2nd  Row:  Mrs.  Melvin  Morgan,  Mrs.  Coke  (Catherine)  Candler,  Rev.  Grant 
Russell,  Dr.  W.  B.  Tilton,  Mrs.  Surber  Burton 

3rd  Row:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Hall,  Mrs.  T.  M.  (Mabel)  Rickman  (now  Mabel 
Stephenson),  Mrs.  Wayne  (Louise)  Gosnell,  Mrs.  Nell  Pinner,  Mary 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Etta  Long  (mother  of  Rev.  Dwight  Long),  Terry  Dryman 
and  F.  C.  Miller,  Sr. 


HOMINY  CHURCH  CHOIR  -  1950 

1st  Row,  L'R:  Mrs.  Thelma  Morgan,  Organist;  Mrs.  Hugh  Crawford,  Margaret 

Jones,  Lorena  Smith,  Janet  Sue  Rhodes,  Betty  Jean  Bailey,  Willena 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Tom  S.  Clark,  Minister  of  Music;  M.  D.  Smith,  Pastor. 
2nd  Row:  Mrs.  Coke  Candler,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Plemmons,  Jean  Smith,  Mrs.  Willard 

Battle,  Mary  Ann  Byrd,  Roberta  Queen,  Mimi  West. 
3rd  Row:  Mary  Ann  Hall  Bailey,  Mrs.  Clarence  Dryman,  Carolyn  Hall,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Miller,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Paunee  Byrd,  Betty  Jackson. 
4th  Row:  Edward  Clark,  Bill  Parker,  Willis  Wright,  Ortive  Crowder,  Robert 

Wright,  C.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  W.  M.  Plemmons. 
Absent  from  the  picture:  Evelyn  Smith  Wright,  Wayne  Gosnell,  Mrs.  Wayne 

Gosnell,  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Mrs.  Floyd  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  Norene  West 

Moore. 


Mrs.  George  (Virginia)  Llewellyn  and  a  kindergarten  class. 


Rev.  William  T.  Roberson 

Missionary  to  Phillipines 

Founder,  Roberson  Media  Center 


Dr.  C.  Fred  Werhan 
Pastor,  1973  <  present 
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